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Through the Atomic Looking Glass 


Lieutenant Colonel Clarence C. DeReus, Infantry 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


Oa atomic age was officially ushered 
into being early in May 1945 in the des- 
ert in New Mexico. This was in reality 
the wildest dream come true. Few could 
realize at that time what an important 
step had been made. We were accustomed 
to technical advance, but were not pre- 
pared for so sweeping a change. The pro- 
portions of this change can best be por- 
trayed by comparison. 

For purposes of comparison, we shall 
assume that on 14 January 1861, Presi- 
dent Lincoln had called in his advisors 
and stated to them that, based upon a 
single theorem yet unproved, it appeared 
physically possible to devise a system of 
transportation capable of moving large 
masses of men and matériel in excess of 
150 miles per day without tiring the 
troops or damaging the matériel; that 
this system would require a volatile fuel 
satisfactory to propel this means of trans- 
port at speeds approaching 50 or 60 miles 
an hour with complete safety. Let us 
further assume that Mr. Lincoln directed 
his advisors to develop such a system, to in- 
clude the devices, the fuel, and the know!- 
edge for its employment and control, with- 
out seriously impairing the effort to be 
exerted in the war that appeared most 
imminent. To complete our comparison, 
let us further assume that in the latter 
part of January 1865, Sherman’s forces 
had been motorized completely and that his 
forces consisted of two armored divisions 


and two motorized infantry divisions; ad- 
equate fuel, roads, and spare parts had 
been developed to sustain their move- 
ment to the Atlanta area; men had been 
trained to drive, maintain, and supply 
such a force; that industry had devel- 
oped vast refineries to refine a crude liquid, 
not yet discovered in 1861, into a vol- 
atile fuel that would enable a combus- 
tion engine to propel a vehicle; that 
rubber tires had been perfected; that 
steel plate of such toughness and thick- 
ness had been developed to turn aside 
everything but the heaviest projectile; 
and that radios had been developed that 
permitted 2-way communication utilizing 
the air waves. 

It is obvious to the student of history 
that this vast accomplishment would have 
been impossible. Yet, this would have been 
only a minor effort compared to the 
changes wrought in our basic military 
structure with the advent of the atomic 
weapons. As far as time is concerned, the 
time consumed in our assumption is rea- 
sonably similar to that consumed by the 
physicists to progress from theorem to 
bomb. 

This assumption has been carried forth 
to its conclusion to justify the vagueness 
and uncertainty that cloaks our doctrinal 
and organizational horizon today. The de- 
velopment of doctrine has not been able 
to keep pace with the technical progress 
and it is most likely that this is the first 
time in military history that this has 
happened, at least to such a degree. 

Volumes have been written and hours 
spent discussing the pros and cons of the 
atomic era and its resultant requirement 
for organizational and doctrinal change. 
In spite of this evolutionary buzz and 
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clairvoyant effort, little has really been 
done in the field of material change. 
It is time to stop, analyze, and accept 
or reject what has been said and written. 
That is the purpose of this article. 

There has developed through the past 
few years two general schools of thought 
in reference to the atomic weapon and 
its capabilities. One school will submit 
to you that it becomes the panacea for 
all ills—all else may be disregarded. With 
this one weapon the enemy can be driven 
to his knees and later, submission. 

The other school of thought has held 
that this is merely another weapon, a 
powerful one, but not to be dealt with 
any differently than other means of fire 
support. Detailed study of theoretical 
tests and maneuvers and realistic think- 
ing seems to assure us that the true facts 
fall some place between these two ex- 
tremes of thought. Not because it appears 
to be a middle-of-the-road compromise to 
bring all into the fold of unity of thought, 
but rather because this is where its 
potentiality actually places it. This should 
not, and does not, detract from the power 
of the atomi¢ weapon. It does, instead, 
place added credence to the truths under- 
lying the principles of war. Although the 
atom has been split, these truths have not 
been found vulnerable in any sense. 

The major change wrought upon the past 
scheme of thinking appears to be upon 
the relationship of fire support and the 


considered by the commander are the same 
but the means available now include the 
atomic support available to the com- 
mander. This fire support may prove to be 
the dominant factor that contributes to 
the “how,” “when,” and “where” of the 
decision. In other words, the fire support 
may well govern the maneuver in many in- 
stances. It is certain that the commander 
will view atomic weapons available to him 
with the same regard that he does one of 
his major subordinate units. 


It appears that the penetration will 
become a more desirable type of maneuver 
when atomic weapons are employed. There 
will be little opportunity to utilize atomic 
fire support to the maximum if we en- 
velop a weakly held flank of the enemy 
where little appears in the nature of 
a target. The penetration favors gaining 
the maximum effects from the weapons by 
immediate ground maneuver to exploit the 
burst effects. 


Future Doctrine 


Having theorized in the broader aspects 
of atomic warfare, let us now proceed to 
the more intimate details and peer into 
the haze of future tactical doctrine. It 
is necessary to first say that this doc- 
trinal haze is not an unhealthy thing. 
Differences of opinion and vagueness on 
this subject indicate thinking. They imply 
a true recognition of the necessity to 
challenge that which we have accepted in 


The outcome of wars down through the centuries has been governed by 


firepower or maneuver. 


If this pattern continues, we may expect the 


next war to be one in which firepower will play the predominant role 


scheme of maneuver. In preatomic days 
the commander considered the means avail- 
able to him, the terrain, the enemy capa- 
bilities and dispositions, and dispositions 
of his own forces and then made a deci- 
sion which embodied primarily the 
scheme of maneuver. Today, the factors 


the past. This is excellent providing it 
continues and does not lapse. 

Ideas for conduct of the offense have 
generally encompassed several theories. 
These embody the need for added mobility, 
greater speed, more detailed control and 
co-ordination, and a much reduced reaction 
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time when opportunity knocks. One dan- 
gerous thought that has crept in is the 
belief that we will not be able to mass to 
achieve the superiority we desire. This ap- 
pears proper at first thought until one 
realizes it is based upon two improper 
assumptions. These are the assumptions 
that the enemy possesses an atomic capa- 
bility and an atomic intention. To clarify 
this point it is proper to assume the en- 
emy has the capability but the inappro- 
priateness lies in letting it completely 
govern our entire action. In past conflicts, 
the enemy possessed many capabilities but 
we did not let them deter us from adopt- 
ing the course of action necessary to ac- 
complish the mission. These capabilities 
were considered, weighed, and the plans 
were developed with these capabilities in 
mind. 
Mass 


It is human nature to assume that the 
enemy intends to release his maximum 
effort where we are. This is true whether 
he is employing one rifle, mortar, or ar- 
tillery piece—or 10 atom bombs. It is 
questionable whether we should let that 
deter us from that which we know is 
necessary to accomplish our purpose. It 
is possible that this belief arose from the 
implication that accompanies the term 
“mass.” Mass need not mean large units 
assembled in a small geographical area, 
nor do they require to be accompanied by 
large stores of matériel. Mass is relative. 
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It will always be necessary to assemble, 
in a given area, combat power superior 
to the enemy in order to impose our will 
upon him. Our salvation lies in the fact 
that if the enemy disperses his forces 
proportionately to the threat of atomic 
attack—as is logical—we need assemble 
lesser numbers or combat power in a sim- 
ilar area in order to gain mass or supe- 
riority. If the enemy does not disperse, 
the atomic weapon adds so materially to 
the combat power that it will replace 
certain numbers of men and still permit 
superior combat power. The massing of 
firepower becomes even more important 
than before. 

Still another belief that has grown to 
alarming proportion, yet unfounded, is 
that wider frontages which combat units 
appear destined to accept will contribute 
to weakness that invites defeat. This false 
belief can best be refuted in this manner. 
Wider frontages will mean more terrain, 
which, in turn, will mean more suitable 
avenues of approach to critical terrain 
features. Couple this fact with desired 
mobility and the initiative, and the com- 
mander assigned a wider sector and an 
offensive mission should welcome this 
added freedom of maneuver and flexibility 
of action. This, in turn, will dictate that 
the enemy divide himself to meet all 
probable threats and offers even greater 
possibilities of success. 


The ideals sought in offensive action 
must center about a concept that envisions 
forces widely separated moving over differ- 
ent routes to achieve the minimum re- 
quired mass at the selected point or points 
of decision. This mass must be achieved, 
not only from the physical presence of 
troops, but also from a time point of 
view. This implies more stringent con- 
trol from a higher headquarters than 
before; greater combat mobility, not to 
be confused with the mere ability to 
move in trucks; and authority by the 
commander to control all means available 
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to contribute toward the accomplishment 
of the task assigned. 

A subsequent action that will be imper- 
ative is the dispersal of forces to an ac- 
ceptable degree after the mass achieved 
has accomplished its purpose. This re- 
duces, to the minimum, the time during 
which suitable retaliatory targets are pre- 
sented to the enemy. 


Mobility 

This concept is not new. Millions of 
Americans see it applied each fall as 
the football teams of the Nation display 
their skills. A team employing the T- 
formation does not depend upon wide gaps 
in the opposing team’s line. Instead, 
it depends upon adept ball handling by 
agile, fast, backfield men who knife 


through small openings which are devel- 
oped quickly. Option plays are developed 
to permit capitalizing on decisive action 
at the moment. The quarterback may keep 
the ball for a fast move through a small 


gap created momentarily, or, he may hand- 
off to another backfield man headed for 
another small opening. Such must be the 
concept of offense. 

Equipment wise, this means a lightly 
armored vehicle with outstanding cross- 
country mobility, a far-reaching communi- 
cations net, numerous delivery means of 
atomic weapons available to each major 
echelon of ground units, and far less im- 
pedimenta that does not contribute di- 
rectly to the outcome of the battle. It 
requires development of a means for carry- 
ing supplies with exceptional speed, over 
routes that do not need to be paved and 
are ready for immediate use if, and when, 
the occasion arises. In the foreseeable fu- 
ture this means aerial supply and resupply 
in adequate volume by helicopter, or 
guided missiles bearing “beans” instead of 
a “hang.” This latter means appears even 
more logical when you consider its advan- 
tages in aerodynamic design that give it 
added maneuverability, range, speed, and 
a greater payload potential. 


Defense 

We have always accepted—and right- 
fully so—the premise that the offense 
alone is the action that accomplishes the 
ultimate objective of war. In spite of 
this, however, defensive concepts seem to 
have been the ones ‘that promoted the 
greatest discussion and dissension in 
views. Presumably, this stems from the 
feeling of many that while on the defen- 
sive, under previously accepted doctrine, 
we appeared to have lost the initiative. 
In a sense this was true. Therefore, our 
concepts of defense should be those that 
seek to retain—even to the defender— 
the freedom of initiative. At a glance, 
this appears to be impossible and if we 
adhere to the belief that we must become 
fixed, dig in, and hold certain terrain, 
this is correct for the greater part. 

A concept of defense that places at the 
highest priority the destruction of the 
enemy in an area most suitable to the 
defender will ensure retention of the 
maximum initiative. Several existent con- 
cepts must be challenged and altered to 
accomplish this. We must think of greater 
expanses in which we will elect to con- 
duct this defense. This includes both width 
and depth. The battle position—now de- 
fined as that area lying within the main 
line of resistance and a line just in rear 
of the regimental reserves—must be en- 
larged both in area and in definition. It 
must become the area lying between the 
forward trace of the security forces and 
the forward trace of the corps reserves. 
This is necessary since, to retain the ini- 
tiative and destroy the enemy at a place 
of the defender’s selection, he must have 
such depth and width as to permit him 
the maximum maneuver space—maneuver 
room adequate for the friendly forces to 
counterattack and maneuver room suffi- 
cient to permit the enemy to extend him- 
self into such numbers as to make it 
profitable to employ maximum combat 
power to destroy him. In such a case, the 
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terrain which becomes critical is the area 
within which we plan to destroy the en- 
emy and not that which we wish to hold 
and deny him possession. The retention of 
terrain for denial sake appears to invite 
disaster except in special instances. By 
way of comparison, many successful box- 
ers conserve their strength and wear down 
their opponents by evasive movement and 
clever counterpunching during several 
rounds of a fight. Few, if any, however, 
win by employing these tactics throughout 
a fight. 

The pattern of defense that best meets 
future requirements is one that retains 
for the defender the maximum initiative 
and does not envision retention of terrain 
just for the right to be called a land- 
owner. Mutual support to the extent pre- 
viously visualized—between units of bat- 
talion or larger size—although desired, 
will be too great a risk to accept. Mutual 
support within battle groups of battalion 


or smaller size is still imperative, if they 


are to exist. The emphasis in the con- 
duct of defense must be upon the coun- 
terattack or limited objective attack to 
strike and destroy the enemy when he 
is least able to defend himself or rein- 
force. Any task worth undertaking is 
worth doing well; hence, it is imperative 
that all means available to the commander, 
to include atomic weapons, be employed in 
this counterattack or limited objective 
attack phase of the defense. This basic 
pattern will require that all levels of 
command be mentally conditioned to seek 
constantly an opportunity to employ ag- 
gressiveness to the maximum. They must 
be prepared to engage superior numbers. 
The key to success will be aggressive 
counteraction violently executed. Shock 
and confusion must be created and planned 
for as allies of the defender. The most 
significant aspect of the defense is that 
with atomic weapons, properly employed, 
larger losses can be inflicted on the en- 
emy than ever before. 
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Retrograde 

The retrograde movement has previously 
been regarded in the family of military 
operations as a type of foster cousin. Ob- 
viously, battles are seldom if ever won 
by this type of action. Hence, it was not 
too highly studied. 

Today, however, in the age of extended 
fronts, great depths, and smaller but more 
mobile forces, mastery of the art of with- 
drawal will be imperative. Smaller units, 
particularly, will be employing this type 
of move more often to assure drawing 
the enemy to the proper place at the proper 
time. It will be employed as a deceptive 
measure in more instances. 


The doctrine which has governed retro- 
grade movements in the past is still sound. 
There must be some modifications in the 
manner of application of the established 
principles. These changes will stem pri- 
marily from three aspects: the ability 
to inflict heavier casualities on the ad- 
vancing enemy as you withdraw; the 
ability to utilize atomic weapons to chan- 
nel the attacker into specific areas; and, 
in many instances, to trade less space to 
gain the desired added time. 

Control previously decentralized will, in 
many instances, be retained at a higher 
level. This is necessary to assure gain- 
ing the maximum effect from atomic sup- 
port and to co-ordinate the movement so 
atomic weapons may be employed in close 
support of friendly troops. The aim and 
desire is to develop and maintain a “fluid” 
or “spongy” battlefield and this condition 
can be developed and maintained only if 
forces are as adept at conducting suc- 
cessful retrograde movements as we have 
grown to expect in the past in the con- 
duct of the offense. 


Special Operations 
Most special operations have been dis- 
tinguished by an assemblage of men and 
matériel in a limited physical space to 
facilitate control, planning, and move- 
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ment. This is the phase of special opera- 
tions that is obviously most antiquated. 
Marshalling at departure airfields, em- 
barkation, concentration, and grouping 
prior to assault crossings of rivers as 
known in the past must pass into the 
category of “has been.” The vulnerability 
of forces so disposed is so great at such 
a critical time that the means do not 
justify the end. 

Airborne operations in the future will 
fall into two broad categories. One will 
be those of such size forces as to assure 
success of the operation although heavy 
losses by atomic attack are sustained. 
This implies that forces of more than 
one division will be employed. 

The other category—and the one that 
appears most promising—is the operation 
by task forces of regimental combat team 
or division size employed against objec- 
tives which permit rapid linkup by ground 
forces prior to all-out enemy reaction. 
Dispersed marshalling areas, speed of 
movement to the objective area, and rapid 
passive action in the objective area will 
permit airborne operations to be conducted 
without prohibitive risk under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Amphibious operations by large forces 
such as those landed on the beaches of 
Normandy must be considered impossible 
in the face of an enemy that has an 
atomic capability. Such a _ grandiose 
scheme as that, contemplated in the fu- 
ture, must be preceded by a determined 
effort to reduce the enemy atomic capabil- 
ity. This will include an economic and 
strategic assault on the enemy’s industrial 
effort and will require an extended period 
of maximum effort to assure success. It 
cannot be hoped to negate entirely the 
atomic capability, but it must be reduced 
in size and import adequately to permit 
acceptance of the added risk. 

The helicopter or convertiplane offers 
much hope. Forces lifted from sea-going 
transports while still far out at sea 


can be landed on objectives in rear of 
the coastline following an atomic prep- 
aration. Air-landed units or units land- 
ing over the isolated beach defenses can 
reinforce these landings. Certain equip- 
ment changes are dictated in this field. 
Such developments include side-loading 
transports capable of debarking combat 
troops and their equipment hastily through 
side portals; and use of faster and more 
versatile craft to speed troops to the beach 
and then inland, thus eliminating the con- 
fusion, disorganization, and grouping that 
accompanies a landing on the shoreline. 
Other requirements include rapid unload- 
ing and movement inland of supplies over 
what were—in the past—considered im- 
passable beaches. 


Combat Support Operations 

River crossings must be developed along 
the lines of hasty crossings. Gone must 
be the deliberate grouping and massing 
of the past. Smaller units must be pre- 
pared to seize crossings with limited or 
makeshift equipment when the opportu- 
nity presents itself. Bridging must be 
light, portable, and capable of rapid in- 
stallation. Crossings must be planned far 
in advance to ensure seizure of deeper 
objectives. 

This will permit added dispersion for 
both troops and matériel. Rapid exploita- 
tion of atomic weapons, used in conjunc- 
tion with the crossing, will assist this rapid 
and deeper movement. Movement of 
forces across the river obstacle is a highly 
suitable task for the employment of the 
helicopter. 

Combat support operations and activi- 
ties are those which have a material 
effect upon the success of the given opera- 
tion. Intelligence, so imperative to suc- 
cess, is by far the most critical. Of the 
entire field of military activities, intelli- 
gence is the one that past performance 
indicates is least prepared to function 
satisfactorily in atomic warfare. The 
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systems employed in the past neither pro- 
duced the detailed intelligence which is 
needed nor did they produce it in time. 
This indicates that the field of improve- 
ment falls into more detailed collection 
and evaluation in much less time. There 
is no basic improvement to be made in 
the over-all system, but certain aspects 
of that system—to which we have pre- 
viously paid lipservice and little else— 
appear to offer the most hope. Detailed 
order of battle information will become 
far more important than before. 

The Napoleonic art of studying the op- 
posing commander with a view to learning 
what you may expect from him will be- 
come increasingly important. For exam- 
ple, Von Rundstedt was known and de- 
scribed as a general who followed the 
“book” to the letter. This characteristic 


provided insight into his next, or contem- 
plated, actions. This borders on intention 
rather than capability; however, once ca- 


pabilities have been determined and the 
opposing commander’s pattern of action 
and reaction is known, some of those ca- 
pabilities may be reduced in importance 
because of this knowledge. 

Intelligence officers must anticipate— 
based upon their knowledge of enemy 
capabilities and patterns of actions— 
where the most likely assembly areas, 
concentration areas, and avenues of ap- 
proach are. This will reduce materially 
the operational time to engage suitable 
targets when they develop. 

Counterintelligence activities become 
more active in order to screen friendly 
movements and contemplated action. The 
policy in the past that dictated telling all 
aspects of future plans to all men must 
be reversed. The effectiveness of atomic 
attack, particularly, is dependent upon 
surprise, and compromise of pending at- 
tack cannot be tolerated. Hence, details 
of plans will be withheld from frontline 
units until the latest possible moment. 
Efforts must be directed to screen the 
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locations of reserves, critical weapons 
sites, and command installations. This 
can be done through répeated shifting of 
location from primary to alternate sites, 
operating at two locations instead of one, 
establishing rigid procedures for camou- 
flage, and the careful use of cover and 
concealment. 

Logistical activities must undergo the 
most radical changes in many aspects. 
The objective should be one of delivery 
direct from factory to consumer. This is 
impossible to achieve in all phases but 
it should be the guideline when proce- 
dures and organizations are considered. 
The value of this philosophy lies in the 
matériel savings in stocks in the pipe- 
lines, the reduction of the many thou- 
sands of middlemen and their consump- 
tion of supplies, and the reduction of 
critical points of storage en route. Today, 
aerial supply is still considered primarily 
from the viewpoint of an emergency 
method of supply or resupply. As stated 
previously, the helicopter, convertiplane, 
or guided missile offers greatest hope for 
this long-range delivery problem in the 
future. Guided missiles with minimum 
vulnerability could be dispatched and vec- 
tored by guidance devices to points of 
greatest need. 

Logistical installations must be main- 
tained on a dual status, splitting sup- 
plies stocked and operating units, to pro- 
vide continuity in event one installation 
is destroyed. Dual routes of communica- 
tions must be provided to assure contin- 
uous movement forward. Where cover 
and concealment were important to for- 
ward combat units before, it now becomes 
of paramount importance to all logistical 
and command installations. 

Logistical activities must be tailored 
and devised to cope with the added mo- 
bility combat units possess. Mobility or 
mobile-mindedness must be applied to all 
military activities and not confined to tac- 
tical operations. Plans must envision 
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speed to cope with issuing supplies, han- 
dling prisoners of war, and maintenance 
of equipment. Units must be prepared to 
move on short notice to accomplish any of 
these tasks. Field units will have arrived 
at a desired state of mobility only when 
all aspects of their activities have achieved 
such a concept of mobility. This will in- 
clude the staff planning and functioning, 
as well as the execution of the plans. 


Conclusion 

This article has been designed to vis- 
ualize the changes that appear impera- 
tive, the adaptations that must be devel- 
oped, and the need for added searching 
into the future. Wars through the cen- 
turies have been fought with either fire- 
power or maneuver governing their out- 
come. The Battle of Cannae was a victory 
of maneuver over firepower. The Wars of 
the Roses were a series of isolated conflicts 


where firepower triumphed over maneuver. 
The Civil War in the United States saw 
the ascendancy of maneuver over fire- 
power. World War I saw firepower de- 
feat maneuver. In the latter years of 
World War II, maneuver proved to be vic- 
torious. Thus has swung the pendulum 
down through history. If this pattern is 
to be continued, we may rightfully expect 
the next conflict to be one in which fire- 
power is to be predominant. 

With this ascendancy of firepower in 
effect and import, it dictates that each 
military mind must be combed thoroughly 
lest one fertile thought escape. The ideas 
portrayed here are not so presented to 
pose the eventual answer to the many 
problems that have and will develop. They 
are better accepted as lines of departure 
from which point serious thought and 
study will progress to provide the policy 
and doctrine that is so vitally needed. 





Whether technological progress creates new weapons or better ways of 
living, we can no more stop that progress than we can stop the earth from 
rotating. We cannot explain it away nor can we ignore it away. The results of 
progress are here and we must live with them. If this means that nations at 
war would lose cities instead of soldiers in a future conflict, it is better that 
we recognize this reality. This would make it easier for us to put our emphasis 
on preventing any conflict rather than hopefully and wishfully preparing to 
fight any next war with weapons and tactics of the last. 


General Nathan F.. Twining 





The Secret of Kremlin Warfare 


Lieutenant Commander Montgomery M. Green, United States 
Naval Reserve, and Joseph Zack Kornfeder 


This article is reprinted from the 
UNITED STATES NAVAL INSTI- 
TUTE PROCEEDINGS, October 
1954, by permission of the United 
States Naval Institute, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Copyright 1954 by the 
United States Naval Institute. 

The views expressed in this article 
are the authors’ and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College-—The Editor. 


is IS MORE than a decade since Win- 
ston Churchill characterized Stalin’s Rus- 
sia as “a mystery wrapped in a riddle in- 
” and a mystery it still is 


side an enigma, 
to the free world in spite of all the “in- 
side” books and articles written about it. 

The mystery, however, is not about Com- 
munist doctrine, or the Kremlin’s ruth- 


less methods of operation, but rather 
how it came to be that a semipastoral 
nation, devastated by two world wars plus 
a civil war (1917-21), could, only three 
decades after it was taken over by com- 
munism, challenge the rest of the earth. 
What made all this possible? This is the 
question which should haunt us. Our 
Western World, although superior, tech- 
nologically, finds itself bedeviled by an 
inferior enemy who has made constant 
forays into our domain. All previous rea- 
son and logic seem to be outmoded. 
Actually, there is no great mystery 
about it. Communism, with Soviet Russia 
as its base, has succeeded by using novel 
techniques of warfare, founded on ancient 
oriental guile but adapted to modernized 
“Trojan horse” procedures. This gives 
the Soviets an advantage over the West, 


and such techniques will certainly not be 
abandoned as long as they continue to win. 

The Kremlin has mastered the method 
of exploiting the normal social malad- 
justments of an expanding Capitalist so- 
ciety by employing “fifth column” opera- 
tions as an integral part of a total plan 
of conquest. What has been added is a 
rear operation tactic, not as incidental 
to frontal or military warfare, but on 
such a colossal scale as to condition all 
of the Kremlin’s strategic plans prior 
to and during open hostilities. In the 
Kremlin’s scheme, military warfare is only 
the obvious and climactic phase of a much 
larger operation which goes on all of the 
time. The Soviets wage war, usually, with- 
out fronts of the military kind—but with 
fronts everywhere. It is war without a 
beginning and certainly without an end, 
until either the entire world is gobbled up 
by communism, or communism is crushed. 

There is considerable speculation, for 
instance, as to why the Kremlin has been 
concentrating on Asia for decades when, 
strategically, Europe appears to be more 
important. Aside from Asia representing 
a lesser concentration of hostile power, 
the “rear operation” concept of taking 
the “interior” prior to the attack on the 
“metropolis,” or taking Europe through 
Asia, is the compelling motive. Winning 
the resources and manpower of Asia to 
the Soviet side and “annulling” Asia as 
a market for Capitalist expansion and as 
a source of raw materials is the key strat- 
egy of the Kremlin. 

Lenin’s often quoted dictum, “The road 
to Paris lies through Peking,” signaled 
communism’s “Asia first” strategy. A more 
concrete demonstration can be found in 
the concentration of Soviet revolutionary 
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training on Asiatics. Since the establish- 
ment in 1925 of the Lenin University and 
the Sun Yat-sen University in Moscow 
to train “professional revolutionaries,” 
Asian, and particularly Chinese, students 
have outnumbered Western trainees by a 
ratio of 3 or 4 to 1. This fact is attested 
to by a number of Western students at 
the Lenin School who have since broken 
with communism. The tremendous Com- 
munist successes in Asia thus did not just 
happen; they were planned that way. 
Europe—boxed in between the explosive 
forces fostered by the Kremlin’s political 
warfare conducted on the inside and “an- 
nulment” from the outside—is becoming 
more permanently dependent upon the 
United States, with all of the unfortunate 
economic and psychological consequences 
of such a situation. The ultimate alterna- 
tives appear to be surrender or war. The 
same alternatives, but in a more pressing 
and immediate sense, concern Japan. It is 
a crowded industrial island bereft of both 
market outlets and raw materials and can- 
not long endure without either surrender- 
ing or striking back. Faced with this 
deadly dilemma, the free world still seems 
to feel itself bound to leave the warmaking 
initiative in the hands of the Kremlin. 


Wars of Penetration 
Communism’s weapons combine civilian, 
quasi-military, and military methods used 
interchangeably or in combination—de- 


ous diplomacy, and, of course, the more 
conventional measures of espionage and 
military warfare. These Kremlin tactics 
are the weapons of the most comprehen- 
sive system of internal or civil warfare 
ever devised. Its war cry calls for the 
“liberation of the working classes from 
Capitalist and feudal exploitation.” In the 
name of this goal the Communist Party 
organizes and co-ordinates the use of all 
these weapons. It serves as a professional 
civil war organization which operates as 
a law unto itself before the seizure of 
power, and as the Law after it is in 
power. Lenin referred to this organiza- 
tion of “professional revolutionaries” as 
“a new type of party.” 

The principle that pervades all Commu- 
nist operations is that “communism is 
irrevocably at war with all the rest of 
the world” and hence that “all is fair 
in war.” Deals, agreements, and treaties 
are always considered to be tactical, never 
basic. The customs, ethics, and commit- 
ments of the nation being attacked are 
exploited for its own destruction—and 
anything goes. To ignite and wage civil 
war in the rear of an enemy is the pri- 
mary objective of all Communist opera- 
tions. The more effective the rear or ter- 
mite operation, the easier the frontal or 
military assault is expected to be. 

The Bolshevik internal or “class” war 
employs continuous offensive operations 
and, like all major systems of warfare, 


Capitalism is filled with divergent individual and group interests; com- 
munism is a monolith where the top commands and the bottom obeys. 
Capi/alism is a way of life while communism is a way of making war 


pending on the situation. They include 
psychological warfare, “demoralization” 
propaganda—such as spurious “peace” 
campaigns—organizational infiltration, 
Policy perversion, seduced journalism and 
education, subversive unionism, sabotage, 
Insurrection, guerrilla warfare, treacher- 


it has its own doctrine. The strategy is 
focused on the most vulnerable points in 
the enemy’s rear, which are: 

1. The factories. 

2. The peasants—in primitive countries. 

3. The youth. 

The factories represent the keystone of 
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the arch of capitalism and are thus second 
in importance only to the armed forces 
themselves. The Communists like to or- 
ganize and infiltrate labor unions, es- 
pecially in strategic defense industries, 
land and maritime transport, and commu- 
nications. Such infiltration is used in peace- 
time to harass management and to build 
up militant cadres which in wartime can 
stop or delay supplies, sabotage produc- 
tion, and the like. 


The Kremlin’s strategic concentration 
in backward countries is directed at the 
peasants. The concern is to foment Com- 
munist-inspired “Nationalist” movements, 
and to weaken the economies of these coun- 
tries. In wartime—or prior to open war- 
fare, as we have seen in China, Indochina, 
Malaya, and Burma—peasants are used 
for guerrilla operations against the gov- 
ernment and to disrupt supplies to the 
metropolitan or “Imperialist” countries. 
The assignment of the Communist-led 
peasants in all such cases is to disorganize 
the “colonial” rear of capitalism. 


Although the Kremlin’s civil war strat- 
egy prefers to base itself on distressed 
economic groups or so-called exploited 
classes, it concentrates on the youth as 
an exception. The objective in this case 
is outright demoralization or antimili- 
tarism, preparatory to the infiltration and 
disintegration of the military forces of 
all Capitalist nations. The failure of the 
original tactics, focused on youth as a 
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class, has led to more emphasis on the 
indirect tactic of reaching them through 
the intellectuals or intelligentsia, partic- 
ularly the teaching staffs in schools, col- 
leges, churches, and other media of in- 
fluence. Influencing the intelligentsia has 
now become a major Communist opera- 
tion. In the vast majority of cases this 
is accomplished through disguised propa- 
ganda, so that the intellectuals do not 
realize what is happening to them. 


The Battle for the Reserves 


While the general Communist strategy 
is fairly constant, the tactics—or so- 
called Party Line—change as often as the 
scene on a battlefield. The high command 
in Moscow through its foreign Communist 
parties is ever busy organizing new task 
forces or fronts to exploit new oppor- 
tunities in every possible direction. 

There was a time when liberals, reform- 
ers, progressives, and even Socialists were 
considered as the reserves of capitalism. 
About the mid-thirties, under the so-called 
popular (or anti-Fascist) front policy, 
Moscow went to work on these reserves 
with a view of either neutralizing them or 
moving them over to the Communist side. 

It was then that the Kremlin really 
learned how to operate its Trojan horse 
on capitalism’s intelligentsia and to di- 
vide, split, and penetrate government 
agencies. It was at this time also that 
the art of sociological camouflage, with 
Communists sailing under false colors by 
posing as liberals, progressives, and even 
as church reformers, reached perfection. 
These were the days when deceptive fronts 
were spawned wholesale and reform pro- 
grams, a-la-Moscow, were manufactured 
by the dozen. 

Other reserves of capitalism now being 
worked upon include the Nationalist and 
semi-Fascist movements and dictatorships 
in South America and the Middle East. 
Moscow does not expect to absorh these 
elements but only to use them to run in- 
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terference for the Kremlin’s designs, to 
widen the rift between its enemies, and 
to create a condition of ideological chaos. 
The battle for these reserves has reached 
the stage of neutralization and has caused 
the paralysis of entire nations. It is 
one of Stalin’s masterpieces which—al- 
though he is dead—may yet prove deci- 
sive in isolating the United States. It 
is at the bottom of many of our failures 
in widely separated parts of the world. 
The performance of Mossadegh in Iran is 
a conspicuous example of this technique’s 
suecess. Less spectacular instances are 
apparent to the discerning eye in Latin 
America, the Middle East, and elsewhere. 

There is only one constant in the Krem- 
lin’s political warfare and that is the 
eternal drive for power. All else is rel- 
ative. Programs, strategy, tactics, prom- 
ises, corruption, grievances, and reforms 
are merely political weapons to achieve 
that end. The Kremlin uses everything 
but believes in one thing only; the total 
annihilation of all obstacles in its path. 


Prelude to All-Out War? 

A number of changes were noticeable in 
the operational methods of the Communist 
Party when the Kremlin’s political war- 
fare program reached the military phase 
in 1950 with the invasion of South Korea: 

1, Emphasis on “underground” organi- 
zation and practices, employing methods 
similar to those used by the Maquis in 
France and the Resistance in Italy during 
World War II, including various forms 
of guerrilla warfare and sabotage, and 
a more concentrated effort on espionage 
and secret collaboration with all elements, 
includ!) the criminal underworld. 

2. A shift in open activities from the 
left, to center and even to the right of 
center, hut with the emphasis on deception 
and demoralization. The objective is the 


Maximum of moral and physical damage 


within cnemy countries. The effort to gain 
new converts to communism in the West 


was sublimated to the disruption of the 
latter’s warmaking capacity and the will 
to resist. 

The Kremlin-directed “peace” campaign 
into which everyone from sharecropper to 
bishop and tycoon is mvited is an ex- 
ample of this open method. Guerrilla war- 
fare, sabotage, incendiarism, and assas- 
sination, as practiced in a number of 
Asiatic countries, are typical of under- 
ground methods. The assassinations of 
prime ministers in Iran and Pakistan and 
of the King of Jordan may have been in- 
spired from the Kremlin. The unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the life of President Tru- 
man and the Mau Mau terrorism in East 
Africa can definitely be identified as ac- 
tions in this underground offensive. The 
flash uprising in Bogota, Colombia, during 
the Inter-American conference of 1948, 
might be regarded as a trial run in this 
underground war. In this case a sma!l 
group of Communists acted as the primer 
in detonating a situation that had long 
been explosive for other reasons. The vio- 
lent uprisings in Porto Alegre and other 
Brazilian cities after the forced resigna- 
tion and suicide of President Vargas, in 
August 1954, provide a recent example 
of Communist readiness to exploit a con- 
fused situation. 

The transition from one phase to an- 
other of the Kremlin’s program is actually 
but a shift in emphasis. It is like an or- 
chestra proceeding from pianissimo to 
fortissimo. The crescendo of the fortis- 
simo is yet to be reached and will be only 
when frontal military warfare emerges on 
a big scale. The stage has been set for 
some time, and the curtain has already 
risen in the Asiatic theater. The effect 
of Stalin’s death upon this massive or- 
chestration cannot as yet be comprehended. 

It should be obvious from the above that 
the Communist plan of warfare is entirely 
different from the conventional warfare 
of the past. Their concept calls for a 
stealthy political assault upon the rear 
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and flanks of an objective, an effective 
method for use by a country which is in- 
dustrially weak and could not otherwise 
hope to cope with the West. 

The Communist approach came about 
naturally. Capitalism is a great uprooter 
and leveler and has produced the labor 
movement which the Communists were 
quick to exploit. Capitalism changed the 
old feudal and tribal systems of land 
tenure in backward countries, and the 
Communists were clever enough to use the 
resulting ferment for their own purposes. 
In brief, they seized upon the sociological 
problems of the bourgeois-democratic rev- 
olution and made sweeping promises to 
solve them in a novel and quicker way. 

After seizing power—while failing dis- 
mally to improve conditions—they were 
able to discipline and absorb the ferments 
arising under capitalism, and make them 
an integral part of the Soviet war ma- 
chine. An instance of this process has been 
seen recently in China where peasants who 
could not be given the land promised them 
were dragooned into the army to fight in 
Korea or exported as indentured laborers 
to build railroads or factories in Siberia. 

Communism’s political warfare in the 
rear is both psychological and sociolog- 
ical and, therefore, particularly deadly, 
unless it is recognized and countered. 
Capitalist-developed technology, with its 
infinite variety of communication—press, 
radio, and screen, plus rapid transporta- 
tion—has given the Kremlin a mobility 
and cohesion not previously attainable by 
revolutionary furces. Technology too has 
contributed to capitalism’s troubles by 
shaking the ideological stability of man. 
It has made his mind ambivalent, and thus 
vulnerable to confusion by agitation and 
propaganda. Hence, out of the womb of 
bourgeois civilization has emerged a dis- 
ease known as communism which like a 
cancer is gnawing at its vitals. Never in 
history has a political power, ostensibly at 
“peace” with its neighbors, been so capa- 
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ble of destroying them from within. And 
that precisely is what is happening. 


Kremlin Continuously at War 

Kremlin warfare is continuous. Even 
when the military arm is quiescent—which 
is most of the time—communism’s civilian 
armies, or fronts, are always on the 
march. They worm into and envelop the 
enemy’s rear long before the military 
moves in, thus creating a situation which 
the great captains of the past dreamed 
about, but were never able to realize. 

It is this rear operation which the 
theorists of containment and balance of 
power do not comprehend, and which is 
the primary method of Bolshevist expan- 
sion, ahead of military invasion. China 


and Czechoslovakia were swept behind the 
Iron Curtain not by invasion from Soviet 
Russia, but by effective rear operations 
carried out inside of these two countries. 
This type of operation was forecast in 
theory by Major General J. F. C. Fuller, 


who wrote in 1926: 


It is conceivable that the method of 
imposing the will of one nation upon an- 
other may in time be replaced by purely 
psychological warfare, wherein weapons 
are not even used on the battlefields ... 
but instead, the corruption of the human 
mind, the dimming of the intellect, and 
the disintegration of the moral and spirit- 
ual fiber of one nation by the influence of 
the will of another is accomplished. 


This Communist warfare technique can 
be beaten only if counteraction is taken 
in time, before the rear operation makes 
too much headway. 

What then is communism’s timetable and 
zero hour? There never need be such 4 
thing as a timetable or zero hour. Why not 
chip away at the enemy, taking over as he 
weakens as in Czechoslovakia, and as this 
type of aggression proceeds, protect it 
with sufficient military power to discour- 
age, or even to meet the enemy if need be? 

This does not prevent a large-scale at- 
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tack by the Kremlin, if and when the 
weakness of the victim becomes inviting 
through: 

1. A large-scale economic depression. 

2. A lack of unity inside or between 
the Capitalist countries. 

3. The progress in subversion made by 
the Communist parties. 

4, The weakness of the Western mili- 
tary buildup. 

Any of these, or a combination of them, 
could serve as an invitation for a mili- 
tary push on the style of Korea or larger. 

After the destruction of the military 
power of Germany and Japan in 1945-46, 
plus the enfeeblement of Great Britain and 
France. plus America’s blundering collab- 
oration with Stalin accompanied by pre- 
cipitate and partially Communist-inspired 
demobilization, the stage was all set for 
the eclipse of capitalism in Europe and 
Asia. Only America’s vastly superior in- 
dustrial power, plus the atom bomb, re- 
strained the Kremlin. If the Soviet Union 
had possessed 50 percent of our industrial 
strength to back up the advantage of the 
effective rear operation already in being, 
we would now be very much alone. Even 
so, Stalin took China, the heartland of 
Asia, and half of Europe while we were 
Waiting for the Soviets to attack. 

Although China and Czechoslovakia 
were engulfed after our adoption of the 
containment policy in 1947, thus trebling 
the number of people under Communist 
Sway, the proponents of that theory, in- 
cluding its high priest Mr. George Ken- 
nan, stil! maintain that it is the only an- 
Swer to our problems, and that more 
Positive measures on our part would be 
foolhariy. A conspicuous advocate of this 
line of thinking is Theodore H. White, 
Whose /''re in the Ashes was the Novem- 
ber 195°, Book-of-the-Month and the sub- 
Ject of “rave” reviews in leading literary 
media. He urges that the West eschew any 
Impulse to liberate the enslaved nations, 
but instead make a myriad of small deals 


with the Communists in the hope to 
“erode their system of politics, at home 
and abroad, into impotence.” This seems 
merely a rephrasing of Mr. Kennan’s the- 
sis that enough patience and firmness on 
our part will lead to “a mellowing” of the 
Soviet state. In the light of the Soviet 
tyranny’s 35-year performance these wish- 
ful speculations may not be quite so il- 
logical as the Marxian doctrine that even- 
tually the Communist state will “wither 
away,” but they are vaguely in the same 
direction, although unconsciously so. 

When General Omar Bradley said that 
an enlarged (Korean) war with Commu- 
nist China would be “the wrong war in the 
wrong place at the wrong time and against 
the wrong enemy,” he obviously was speak- 
ing in strictly military terms and of that 
isolated moment. This should not blur 
our view of the over-all picture in which 
the “war” already rages, the “place” is 
the world, the “time” is continuous, and 
the single and self-proclaimed “enemy” is 
world communism, directed from the 
Kremlin. Whatever the fluctuations in 
tempo, tactics, and geography, commu- 
nism, by definition, is permanently at war 
with the Western World. 


A Colossal Swindle 


The Kremlin’s empire is now 800 million 
strong in addition to an underground ex- 
tending beyond the Iron Curtain, with per- 
haps another 100 million Communists, fel- 
low travelers, and sympathizers in a 
network of organizations spread over the 
five continents. Considering that Lenin 
had but a few thousand followers only 
35 years ago, the Bolshevik style of -war- 
fare has made quite a record. 

What can be done about it? How can it 
be rolled back? Curiously enough, the 
answer is simple, if it were only put to 
work. The answer is that capitalism must 
proceed with its own “revolution” at all 
costs and sell it to the world on its 
record, which is infinitely superior, both 
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spiritually and economically to that of 
communism. Communism is the most co- 
lossal swindle of all time, a swindle in 
which entire nations, classes, and gov- 
ernments are used as poker chips in the 
gigantic gamble for power. Pared down 
to its essentials, communism’s success was 
built on the empty promises that went 
even beyond the ideals of the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution. They promised: 
justice, equality, and fraternity and, more 
specifically, land to the peasants, and 
rights to the workers. 

Onto the stage of history has come a 
spurious medicine man, peddling a bril- 
liantly colored elixir, who has crowded 
the legitimate doctor off the stage amid 
the plaudits of the mob, taken in by the 
glamor of snake-oil miracles and _ the 
promises of pie in the sky. By the time 
the atmosphere has clarified and the fraud 
is revealed, it is too late, for then the 
masses are in chains. That, in sum and 
substance, is the history of communism to 
date. Its promises were big and reckless, 
but so is its human bankruptcy. After 35 
years of Communist welshing on tall prom- 
ises and keeping the world in turmoil, it 
should be possible to explain these facts to 
the world so that everyone can understand 
them. 

Another “contribution” of communism 
is the creation of an organization Moloch, 
the Communist Party, and its supercon- 
trol instrument, the state. Promising the 
abolition of private monopolies, commu- 
nism has created the most monstrous su- 
permonopoly of all time. It should not 
be too difficult to debunk this monstros- 
ity of all pretenses of idealism and univer- 
sally expose its fallacies. 

Wherever communism has gained power 
it has exterminated the property-owning, 
bourgeois class. However, it is precisely the 
bourgeoisie that, with all of its faults, 
has made the greatest achievement of our 
age. Historically, it would be ridiculous 
if bourgeois capitalism—which has in- 
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creased the productivity and cultural sta- 
tus of man a hundredfold—should continue 
to let itself be done in by a gang of bank- 
rupt intellectuals, appealing to the have- 
nots to whom they have nothing to offer. 


Exposure of Communist Depravity 

By eliminating the bourgeois class, 
communism has plunged through the his- 
torical floor back to the ages when man 
was a serf, if not a slave, to the om- 
nipotent state. Communism uses the se- 
mantic symbolisms and the gadgets of the 
twentieth century, but its substance is 
that of slavery, a recurrence of bar- 
barism. In short, on the sociological level, 
which is the base of communism’s political 
warfare, it can be fought effectively by 
simple exposure. 

To date, however, our propaganda ef- 
forts have fallen between two stools. On 
the one hand, the exposure of commvu- 
nism’s terror and duplicity quite evidently 
has not been projected effectively, else 
millions of non-Communists in Western 
countries like France and Italy would not 
still be voting the Communist ticket. This 
has been due largely to the fact that our 
Information Service has devoted most of 
its effort to explaining the United States, 
rather than to exposing the evils of com- 
munism. This is not particularly surpris- 
ing because, until very recently, the In- 
formation Service was a branch of the 
State Department and was commanded 
and staffed largely by foreign service men 
whose entire training had taught them to 
be diplomatic and to promote good rela- 
tions. They were more inclined to try to 
ease tensions than to win the war. 

A good example of this tendency was 
seen in the treatment of the Katyn Forest 
massacre. In this unspeakable Soviet 
crime, half (15,000) of the Polish A rmy’s 
Officer Corps was taken out of prisoner 
of war camps in western Russia, slaugh- 
tered by the NKVD (Soviet Secret Po- 
lice), and buried in ditches. But the 
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proof of Soviet guilt reposed in the “dead” 
fles in Washington for 7 years until 
dragged into the propaganda spotlight by 
a Congressional investigation. 

The promise of eventual world peace is 
perhaps the most powerful weapon in com- 
munism’s propaganda arsenal because it 
persuasively argues that once the entire 
world comes under absolute Kremlin rule, 
international wars will be impossible. The 
prospect that such a Pax Sovietica prob- 
ably would be more horrible to live in 
than war itself must be brought home to 
the Kremlin’s propaganda victims. 


Counteroffensive 

On the positive side, our propaganda, 
while lauding the general virtues of de- 
mocracy and praising American highways, 
reclamation dams, and automatic kitchens, 
has largely failed to give credit for these 
things to the Capitalist system as prac- 
ticed in this country. Whether this policy 
has stemmed from a diplomatic concern 
for the sensibilities of Socialist regimes 
in certain Western nations, or from what- 
ever other reason, it has robbed our prop- 
aganda message of much of its punch. It 
is just as true in international as in local 
politics that “you can’t beat something 
with nothing.” 

The task of circumventing and defeat- 
ing communism is not, however, merely a 
problem of liquidating its ideology and 
polities! warfare machine in the non-Com- 
munist world, but of penetrating Com- 
munist rear areas. This all too obvious 
task has not even been seriously attempted. 

The ‘‘ommunists are very sensitive about 
Securiii their own rear, and that is the 
Major reason for their police state, of 
which the Iron Curtain is the outer armor. 
It shouid always be kept in mind that the 
Bolsheviks are professional revolutionaries 
who by their very nature lie awake worry- 
Ing about counterrevolution. This fear is 
deseriled by Eugene Lyons in Our Secret 
Allies, the Peoples of Russia: 


The fears that obsess the tenants of 
the Kremlin are, of course, manifold. Be- 
sides those common to all tyrants, guitt- 
ridden by awareness of their own crimes, 
they labor under special fears unique to 
revolutionary ruling groups. ... Them- 
selves masters of the insurrectionary 
technique, the coup d’état, the stab in 
the back, they cannot for a moment es- 
cape the dread of such threats to their 
own survival. Better than anyone else 
they know that even a relatively small 
group of ‘internal enemies,’ given pro- 
pitious conditions, can overturn a seem- 
ingly impregnable system. Have they not 
done it themselves? 


The penetration of such a police state 
is, of course, extremely difficult, and as 
yet no sure means have been developed. 
However, what man has devised, he can 
surely destroy. The facts that have come 
out of Soviet Russia in the last decade 
reveal an advanced stage of internal de- 
moralization and hatred of the entire 
regime. The millions of soldiers and civil- 
ians who preferred even Hitler to bol- 
shevism and demonstrated it by “voting 
with their feet” are proof enough of this. 
It seems, therefore, that a favorable cli- 
mate for penetration exists in the Soviet 
Union, and there are also scattered forms 
of underground activity in being, although 
the extent of the latter is inconclusively 
known. 


In the European satellite countries and 
in Communist China the situation is still 
more promising because the annihilation 
of the actual and potential opposition is 
less complete, and the memory of life as it 
was before communism is much fresher. In 
the case of China there are other favor- 
able conditions present: 

1. The existence on Formosa of the most 
powerful rival force, militarily and nu- 
merically, of any exile group. 

2. The fact that three-quarters of the 


Chinese prisoners captured in Korea 
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elected to ditch communism, and got away 
with it. The psychological importance of 
this was demonstrated by China’s desper- 
ate efforts to get the men back. 

3. The vast distance and tenuousness of 
communication between China’s Kremlin 
satraps and communism’s headquarters in 
Moscow. 

The weakness in China’s position has 
been reflected in the frantic—and success- 
ful—left wing propaganda offensive 
against Chiang Kai-shek and his largely 
fictitious “China Lobby” in this country. 

Despite these vulnerable conditions 
within the Communist empire, no well-de- 
vised master plan for penetrating its rear 
areas from the outside yet exists. The 
West is only now becoming aware of the 
nature and significance of subversive po- 
litical warfare and has mounted no real 
counteroffensive. It has been like de- 
fending oneself by swatting each mosquito 
as it comes, instead of using screens and 
applying insecticides to the breeding 
grounds in the mosquitoes’ rear areas. 

Communism’s penetration of the West 
was effective because our open form of 
society provided little organized resist- 
ance and because the West was naive 
enough to let itself be taken. How com- 
munism will fare once the West—with its 
superior facilities and resources—learns 
to use this civil warfare weapon in re- 
verse, remains to be seen. At least, the 
Kremlin’s easy conquests should cease. 


Can Communism Be Destroyed? 

As we have noted, the menace of the 
Communist empire does not come from its 
numbers, who are mostly backward peas- 
ants, or from its technology, because the 
non-Communist world holds a vast lead. 
The menace comes from the subjective 
qualities of communism and a_ system 
geared for continuous war on all political, 
economic, and military fronts. Capitalism 
is a way of life; while communism is a 
way of making war. 
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Democratic capitalism is full of diver- 
gent individual and group interests; 
whereas, communism is a monolith where 
the top commands and the bottom obeys. 
Inferior as a way of life, communism is, 
in many ways, superior at warmaking, for 
the very reason that it is organized along 
military lines. Even so, its basic economic 
and political inferiority would frustrate 
and destroy it, if the “something new,” 
as Lenin described it, were not there: 
namely, its capacity for subversive polit- 
ical warfare. 

Even assuming that the West, with all 
its manpower and resources, should suc- 
ceed in mobilizing itself to the point of 
equality with the Communist war machine, 
there will remain a precarious situation 
in our rear areas. How reliable will be 
those allies whose national fabrics are 
laced with Communists and Communist 
sympathizers? When all factors are sum- 
med up, world communism today possesses 
a great, “hidden force in being”  be- 
hind our lines, to be added to its numer- 
ically superior military force. Our super- 
iority in nuclear weapons and in seapower 
-annot safely be assumed to overbalance 
the strength of Communist landpower plus 
“fifth column” guerrillas and saboteurs. 

In brief, our margin of safety has 
reached a thin line. Stalin’s death may 
have changed the picture by giving us 
more time, if only we are willing to en- 
gage in political warfare, whereby to re- 
cruit the tremendous potential “fifth col- 
umn” behind the Iron Curtain. Tens of 
millions who hate the Communist regime 
await our leadership. Will we of the West 
awaken in time, and throw the old, dip- 
lomatic book away? Will we learn to se- 
cure our own rear, and to penetrate that 
of the enemy? Or will this concept of 
“something new” in warfare remain the 
monopoly of the “medicine men” and the 
political swindlers in the Kremlin? 

The fate of all free people depends, 
in great measure, upon our answers. 
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THE ARMORED DIVISION ~ 
IN THE MOBILE DEFENSE 





Lieutenant Colonel Crosby P. Miller, Armor 
Instructor, Command and General Staff College 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College-—The Editor. 


; I HE purpose of this article is to 





present a general picture of the mobile 
defense at armored division level and to 
provoke and focus thought on that subject. 

The mobile defense is defined as a type 
of defense in which maneuver is used 
with detailed co-ordination of fire and 
maximum utilization of terrain to seize 
the initiative from the enemy. The ar- 
mored division is well suited to the con- 
duct of such a defense in that mobile de- 
fense is basically an offensive type defense 
which permits armor to capitalize upon 
its mobility and firepower. 

Although the armored division is de- 
signed primarily for offensive missions, 
at times conditions will require its em- 
ployment in a defensive role. For example, 
the armored division—having seized a 
dee) corps objective—must defend that ob- 
jective until other elements of the corps 
can relieve it, or, again in exploitation, 
it has been confronted by an enemy force 
of sufficient strength and mobility to pre- 


vent accomplishment of the division mis- 
sion and, consequently, must defend itself. 
Normally, under such conditions, the ar- 
mored division will employ the mobile 
defense. 

The mobile defense is composed of a for- 
ward defensive position and a strong, 
highly mobile striking force. The forward 
defensive position is made up of a series 
of strong points of varying size—depend- 
ing upon the mission, the terrain, the en- 
emy situation, and the troops available to 
the commander. The mission of the for- 
ward defensive position is not to stop the 
enemy “at all costs,” but to stop the en- 
emy if that is within its capabilities; to 
delay his advance; to canalize the enemy 
into areas favorable for counterattack; 
and to provide the commander informa- 
tion of the enemy and to support the 
counterattack to the maximum extent. The 
mission of the striking force is to strike 
the enemy in counterattack at such time 
and place as to destroy it. The key to 
the mobile defense is the striking force. 


Conduct 
Generally, the conduct of the mobile 
defense will be such that the forward de- 
fensive position will do everything within 
its capabilities to stop an attack. Failing 


Defense planning must include the careful co-ordination of available 


supporting weapons. 


It must also provide for countering infiltration 
and enemy attacks under the cover of darkness or reduced visibility 
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in this, however, it will roll with the en- 
emy attack, trading space for time and 
providing the commander of the defense 
an opportunity to determine the enemy 
strength and direction of attack, and to 
determine the proper time and place to 
deliver that enemy a crippling blow with 
the striking force. 

Thus, it is obvious that the conduct of 
the mobile defense requires considerable 
space forward—or before the area to be 
defended. Space is required to allow lim- 
ited maneuver by elements of the forward 
defensive position and, more important, 
to permit maneuver of the striking force 
to strike the enemy on his flank or rear 
in the counterattack. 

A successful mobile defense by armor 
hinges upon the action of the striking 
force. A successful counterattack by the 


striking force hinges upon surprise, speed, 
boldness, and the massing of all available 
fire support. Selection of the proper time 


and place for the counterattack depends 
upon a continuous flow of information of 
the enemy to the commander from his 
reconnaissance elements and the forward 
defensive position. 

It may be stated in general terms that 
the concept of the mobile defense, re- 
gardless of the level of command, envi- 
sions a strong mobile striking force, con- 
taining the bulk of the available tank 
strength, employed in decisive counter- 
attacks which are based upon information 
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of the enemy and the action of the for- 
ward defensive position. A great part of 
the success of the mobile defense depends 
upon accurate and timely intelligence. For 
example, the counterattack may be carried 
forward of the forward defensive position 
to strike an enemy in his attack position 
or assembly area provided accurate in- 
formation of the enemy strength and rein- 
forcements is available. Of necessity, 
counterattack plans must be detailed and 
must be prepared in order of priority to 
meet every possible contingency. 

Although it is highly desirable to main- 
tain the strongest possible reserve at the 
highest possible level, it is evident that 
certain conditions may exist which will 
limit the mass employment of a large 
striking force. Two examples of such 
conditions are an inadequate road net 
for rapid movement of a large striking 
force, or an enemy air superiority capable 
of inflicting serious losses on a _ large 
striking force during its movement to 
the counterattack. Such conditions may 
force the decentralization of control of 
the striking force to subordinate com- 
mands. 

As has been stated, a successful mobile 
defense hinges upon the action of the 
striking force—a tank-heavy force con- 
mitted in mass. It must be assumed that 
an enemy force may be of sufficient 
strength to permit him to strike the for- 
ward defensive position at two or more 
points. It is clear that a splitting of the 
striking force to hit each attacking 
“prong” defeats the purpose of a large 
striking force by reducing the shock ef- 
fect attained. The solution to this prob- 
lem depends upon accurate and timely in- 
formation of the enemy. The commander 
of the mobile defense should determine the 
direction of the enemy’s main effort and 
attack it with his entire striking force, 
containing or delaying the other enemy 
attacks with elements from portions of 
the forward defensive position not under 
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attack. After destruction or disruption 
of the main enemy force, the striking 
force may be employed further against 
the remaining enemy “prongs.” 

The success of the mobile defense is 
predicated upon careful, detailed planning 
and rapid execution of a decision, em- 
ploying boldness, speed, surprise, and the 
massing of fires of all available support- 
ing weapons. The hours of darkness will 
reduce: 

1. The accuracy and timeliness of en- 
emy information. 

2. The speed of execution of the counter- 
attack. 

3. The control of the counterattack. 

4. The effectiveness of fires of support- 
ing weapons. 

Conversely, the cover of darkness re- 
duces the capability of the enemy to in- 
terfere with the movements of the reserve 
and increases the possibility of surprise 
being attained by the counterattack force. 
However, the reduction of control of the 
counterattack force and of the efficient 
employment of supporting fires becomes 
a major factor in the successful conduct 
of the mobile defense. 


Illumination 


One way of overcoming or reducing the 
problems imposed by darkness is illumina- 
tion of the area occupied by the enemy. 
This may be accomplished by the use of 
three existing light sources—the Corps 
Field Artillery Searchlight Battery, air- 
delivered flares, and illuminating shells. 
The 60-inch searchlight of the field ar- 
tillery searchlight battery can provide 
artificial moonlight or direct lighting. 
Flares ean be delivered by cargo type air- 
craft of the Tactical Air Force and Army 
air-raft. Illuminating shells can be accu- 
rately placed by artillery, mortars, and, 
if available, naval guns. Also, there is 
un‘er study and test a tank-mounted 
searchlight. This light is mounted on the 
tan\< gun tube and provides direct lighting 


of targets, permitting maximum effective 
employment of the tank weapons. The 
“fighting” light of the tank-mounted 
searchlight may prove extremely worth- 
while when used in support of the for- 
ward defensive position and with the 
striking force in the counterattack. The 
Chinese Communist Forces in Korea 
launched many comparatively large-scale 
night attacks in order to lessen the effec- 
tiveness of the United Nations tremendous 
firepower. In such situations the tank- 
mounted searchlight can materially assist 
in the defense. 


Communist Forces Tactics 


According to Major John L. Fellow, Jr., 
in his article “Tank Searchlight” which 
appeared in the January-February issue 
of Armor: 


Probably the most successful action oc- 
curred near the end of the war in May 
1953. Here, the 1st Marine Tank Battal- 
ion, supporting a Turkish Brigade by fire 
and illumination in a defensive action, 
helped to kill over 700 enemy in several 
attacks from dusk to dawn. 


Use of the available lighting sources 
cannot be haphazard; it must be carefully 
planned and co-ordinated with the defense 
plans. It is at night that the fundamen- 
tals of the mobile defense are the most 
difficult to apply. However, this discussion 
of mobile defense at night is not to be 
construed to mean that the defense will 
fail without artificial illumination. Ob- 
viously, moonlit nights or winter nights 
with snow on the ground will provide suf- 
ficient illumination to the defenders for 
maneuver and efficient massing of fires. 
Artificial light means—properly incorpo- 
rated in the fire support plan—can ma- 
terially increase the efficiency of the de- 
fense. 

Studies of tactics employed by the So- 
viet Army in World War II bring out two 
points worthy of mention in connection 











with mobile defense. First, there is the 
matter of infiltration; second, the em- 
ployment of armor in breakthrough oper- 
ations. 

The Soviet soldier—both by environ- 
ment and training—is adept at night in- 
filtration, and takes maximum advantage 
of the terrain. A Department of the Army 
Pamphlet, Russian Combat Methods in 
World War II, states: 


Because of the drawn out German de- 
fense front, it was no particular art to 
steal between the widely separated strong 
points, but it was always a surprise when, 
despite all watchfulness during the night, 
the Germans found the next morning that 
strong Russian units fully equipped with 
weapons and ammunition had assembled 
and dug in far behind the front. 


In a mobile defense such infiltration 
methods must be combated by a combina- 
tion of countermeasures in the forward 
defensive position itself and counterat- 
tacks by elements of the striking force. 
In the forward defensive position maxi- 
mum use of mines, trip flares, patrols, 
and area illumination must be carefully 
planned to stop or restrict night infiltra- 
tion at its source. If infiltration is success- 
ful, then counterattacks must be launched 
against the infiltrated grouping as soon 
as it is located. All or part of the divi- 
sion reconnaissance battalion is an ideal 
force for this role rather than to parcel 
out elements of the major reserve. Un- 
less quickly eliminated, infiltrated groups 
within the area to be defended can well 
become thorns in the defender’s side by 
interfering with communications, supply, 
maneuver of the reserve, and by provid- 
ing a base of operations and informa- 
tion for the enemy. The subject of 
counterinfiltration can bear a great deal 
of further thought and development. 

In 1942-43, the Soviet Army conducted 
a number of operations employing mobile 
formations of corps-size tank and mech- 
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anized forces in breakthrough missions. 
These forces moved in a zone having an 
average width of about 3% miles. The ten- 
dency today is undoubtedly toward a 
somewhat wider zone for greater disper- 
sal and maneuver space. Enemy planning 
for the attack will take into account an 
increased air effort against his main 
force, the tactical use of mass destruc- 
tion weapons, and the use of mobile re- 
serves to counterattack his flanks. His 
countermeasures for air attack will be 
dispersion and strong mobile antiaircraft 
units; for mass destruction weapons they 
will be dispersion coupled with rapid con- 
centration and execution of attacks; for 
counterattacks by mobile reserves they 
will be the disposition of tank and antitank 
elements on the flanks and in depth. The 
Soviet Army employs heavy tanks—de- 
pending on the situation—in the second 
echelon, which support the medium tanks 
in the first echelon—thus providing anti- 
tank weapons in depth for flank security 
concurrent with. long-range frontal sup- 
port for the medium tank. This means 
that in fighting an enemy employing this 
tactic, the commander of a mobile defense 
action—employing a powerful tank-heavy 
striking force against the flanks or rear 
of an attacking enemy force—must keep 
fully cognizant of the fact that his coun- 
terattack undoubtedly will be countered 
by, and must destroy, the heaviest anti- 
tank elements of that enemy force before 
the disruption or destruction of the attack 
can be completed. 

The subject of Communist tactics brings 
up another thought—the “human _ sea” 
concept. This concept, demonstrated by 
the Communist Chinese Forces in Korea, 
has no major effect upon the basic fun- 
damentals of the mobile defense. How- 
ever, does this concept affect the organi- 
zation and conduct of the defense? For 
example, it is obvious that the organiza- 
tion of the defense will be such that the 
forward defensive position will be strong- 
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er in the direction of the major enemy 
threat. In the face of a “sea” of humans 
or matériel, must the forward defensive 
position revert to self-sustaining strong 
points designed to hold the position at all 
costs until relieved by a counterattack, or 
shall the forward defensive position plan 
to “roll with the punch”? Again, for ex- 
ample, at night, must the forward defen- 
sive position be pulled back into a tight 
perimeter and attack at daylight to regain 
its original positions? Of course situa- 
tions will vary and the handling of the 
defense must be fitted to the situation. 
The above questions are offered to pro- 
voke thought. 


Summary 


The mobile defense is a flexible defense 
requiring a highly mobile force, a com- 
mander capable of rapid decisions, and a 
force capable of rapid execution of these 
decisions. The mobile defense permits to 
a great degree exploitation of the char- 
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acteristics of armor—mobility, flexibility, 
armor protected firepower, and shock ac- 
tion. Terrain, weather, and the enemy 
capabilities all have a profound effect 
upon the organization and conduct of the 
mobile defense. 

Defense planning must include the care- 
ful co-ordination of all available support- 
ing weapons. It must make provisions for 
countering infiltration and co-ordinated at- 
tacks by the enemy under cover of dark- 
ness or reduced visibility. 

It must be kept in mind that the key 
to the successful mobile defense is a 
striking force which is highly mobile and 
capable of striking a powerful blow. 

Author’s Note: Revisions in manuals 
may bring about changes in terminology. 
Whether the forward defensive position 
is indicated by another term such as 
‘standpoint system’ or the striking force 
by any other term, is unimportant. This 
article is aimed at the principles of organ- 
ization and conduct of the mobile defense. 


One of the most striking characteristics of the United States Army is 


its heavy firepower. 


Of course, firepower is not merely a matter of rifles. Although the rifle is 
still an essential element, modern firepower is also a matter of automatic 
weapons, of long-range, hard-hitting artillery, of ranging devices and homing 
missiles that are superhuman in their ability to seek out, hit, and destroy 


their targets. 


The development of the modern firepower of the United States Army is a 


manifestation of America’s enormous technical progress. The availability of the 


weapons which make this firepower possible in the huge quantities necessary is 
a manifestation of America’s tremendous industrial genius. 


General Charles L. Bolte 
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Naval Aspects 


Of European Integration 


Doctor Anthony E. Sokol, Executive Head 
Department of Asiatic and Slavic Studies, Stanford University 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


A LTHOUGH European military inte- 
gration in the form of European Defense 
Community (EDC) has failed to material- 
ize, the need for closer co-operation among 
the West European nations is just as ur- 
gent as it ever was. Fortunately, this 
is fully realized by the parties concerned, 
and recent developments indicate that an- 
other solution to this vital problem will 
eventually be found. 


\ There are three main reasons for the 


need of some form of military integration 
of Western Europe. First, is the fact that 
no single country seems capable of pre- 
venting or stopping Communist aggression 
—and that only their co-ordinated effort 
will constitute an effective contribution 
to the defense of the free world. Second, 
is the necessity of bringing Germany into 
the Western Alliance—making it possible 
for that country to assume a fair share 
in the common task, while preventing it 
from again becoming a threat to the West. 
Third, is the wish to reduce international 
friction among West European countries 
so that their entire energy can be directed 
toward the defense against an external 
enemy. 

Doubtlessly, the best method of meeting 
this need would be a combination of West 


European countries in a genuine political, 
economic, and military union—an_ ideal 
which may, however, not be attainable 
under present conditions. However, while 
the whole cannot be obtained at this 
moment, it still is necessary and possi- 
ble to work for the achievements of cer- 
tain parts, and thus to prepare for the 
eventual realization of the final goal. 
Perhaps the most pressing need of the 
day is military unification, and it is, there- 
fore, this problem which is receiving the 
most intense attention of statesmen 
well as military leaders. 

However, while a great deal of interest 
has been centered on the unification of 
continental armies, little consideration has 
been given to the naval side of the prob- 
lem. Undoubtedly, NATO Headquarters 
and other responsible military authori- 
ties are aware of it and doing the best 
that can be done about it under present 
conditions. However, the general public 
is hardly conscious of the existence of a 
naval problem in connection with Euro- 
pean military integration. This is due 
partly to the fact that our prospective 
common enemy is predominantly a land- 
power, which gives the establishment of 
a European army first priority in the de- 
fense project; partly to the belief that 
that side of the defense plan is, or is 
thought to be, primarily, the domain of 
the United States and Great Britain, the 
two NATO members with the most power- 
ful navies. 

A consideration of the naval aspects 
of our common defense problem must, 
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therefore, begin by inquiring into the cor- 
rectness of these assumptions. The first 
question to be answered will then be: 
Does the continental character of the So- 
viet Union eliminate the necessity of naval 
preparations, or, does seapower have a 
vital role to play in the war of the fu- 
ture, and if so, what will be the nature 
of that role? The next one: Can and 
should the naval side of European de- 
fense be left to the two leading maritime 
members of the Western Alliance? If the 
answer to the second question is negative, 
the third one will be: What is the best 
form of European naval co-operation 
which is possible under existing conditions? 

In view of the overwhelming superiority 
of the Communist bloc in landpower, it 
is, naturally, out of the question that 
any naval effort, all by itself, could stop 
an attack on Western Europe by the ar- 
mies of the Soviet Union. However, this 
does not by any means predicate that na- 
vies can make no vital contribution to 
Western defense. Without our trying to 
make a complete case for seapower in 
such a struggle, a few logical considera- 
tions may indicate the basic role it will 
be called upon to perform. 

Although in a war with the Western 
World, the Soviet Union will probably rely, 
primarily, on her Army and Air Force, 
and will hardly be anxious to match her 
fleet with that of the West in an offshore 
battle, it must be assumed that the So- 


Western Alliance, and possibly also launch 
guided missile attacks on the American 
mainland. 

These two prongs of a possible Soviet 
naval offensive clearly call for a double 
defense: the first, involving the various 
means and methods of coastal warfare— 
particularly the use of mines and close 
co-operation with the Army—demands a 
special coastal force, indoctrinated, equip- 
ped, and trained for this branch of naval 
fighting and having an intimate knowl- 
edge of the areas, the methods, and the 
psychology of the enemy. The second 
necessitates a force capable of operating 
on the high seas—anywhere on the globe 
—and ready to meet anything the opponent 
might throw against it. 

For the third strategic task confronting 
the Western navies—that of carrying the 
offensive to the enemy’s own territory, 
to destroy his fleet, cut his sealanes, and 
give support to our own armies, to with- 
stand his onslaught or to attack him on 
his own territory—the two forces would 
have to co-operate as closely as possible, 
since neither one by itself would be fully 
equipped to perform all necessary duties. 

Recognizing these strategic fundamen- 
tals, the Soviets are building a power- 
ful fleet—not only of submarines but also 
of surface ships—to realize their own pur- 
poses and frustrate ours. They are even 
now supposed to have the third largest 
navy in the world—much more powerful 


Although European military integration in the form of the European 
Defense Community has failed to materialize, the need for closer 
co-operation among West European nations is just as urgent as ever 


viet Union will use it for two purposes: 
to act as the “right wing” of its advancing 
armies, using its ships to protect and 
Support its flank and prevent amphibious 
atiacks behind its back and, to attack— 
ch efly by means of their large submarine 
fle-t—the vital seaborne traffic of the 


in its aggregate than any existing navy 
of continental Europe. In addition to that, 
we must remember that they have a long 
record of experience in coastal type war- 
fare, and that geographic and climatic 
conditions in a great measure favor them 
in that respect. 
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Coastal Warfare 

At this point it may be useful to trans- 
gress somewhat from our’ main line of 
reasoning by discussing the problem of 
coastal warfare. “Coast defense” in the 
narrow sense of the term—as a naval 
strategy deliberately limiting itself to the 
proximity of the coast—in contradistinc- 
tion to a “deep-sea” strategy which seeks 
decisions as far as possible from one’s 
coasts, is an ancient mode of naval war- 
fare. It is, in fact, a permanent and 
essential part of any naval strategy. How- 
ever, because it seems to be cheaper, eas- 
ier to prepare for, and easier to execute, 
it has often tended to be regarded and ac- 
cepted as the only form of naval fighting 
—usually to the regret of the one adopting 
this narrow view. 

In our own history the “gunboat” theory 
of naval warfare, the popularity of the 
shore-bound monitor, or the public clamor 
for coastal defense during the Spanish- 
American War, are examples of the influ- 
ence of this concept. However, since the 
work of Mahan, we have been aware that 
the real purpose of navies is the protec- 
tion and extension of our sealanes and 
the cutting of those of the enemy—wher- 
ever they are—rather than pure coast de- 
fense. From him we have also learned 
that the growing worldwide interests of 
this country can best be served by a high 
seas fleet able to sail to any part of the 
ocean and defeat the enemy’s fleet, thus, 
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at one stroke eliminating any threat to 
our sealanes as well as to our coast. For 
the last 60 years this doctrine has dom- 
inated our naval thinking; in that time it 
has repeatedly proved its basic correctness. 

Interpreting Mahan’s doctrines to mean 
that the clash between battle fleets was 
the only, rather than the best, way to 
achieve control of the sealanes, the large 
maritime nations have been, for the last 
few decades, developing high seas fleets 
consisting of battleships, aircraft carriers, 
and cruisers—while making almost no pro- 
vision for coastal warfare. In consequence, 
at the outbreak of World War I, all the 
belligerents suddenly found themselves 
short of vessels of a type needed to per- 
form the many and varied duties of coastal 
warfare—such as mine vessels, submarine 
chasers, monitors, patrol ships, and even 
destroyers. Since, however, it soon ap- 
peared that these were urgently needed, 
large new navies composed of such types 
had to be created almost overnight. Yet, 
World War II began with a pressing de- 
mand for these ships and enormous num- 
bers of them had to be constructed or 
adapted from other uses to satisfy this 
need. 

After the experience of two major and 
several minor wars, we must now realize 
that the role of navies is much more com- 
plex than is usually assumed, and that 
the two aspects of naval warfare are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary to 
each other. The “high seas” and _ the 
“coastal” type of fighting are only two 
different, but still legitimate and essential, 
forms of warfare at sea—both being need- 
ed to win a major war. 

This realization is needed especially in 
the United States, since in recent times 
no occasion has arisen here forcefully to 
call our attention to the need of a coastal 
force. Except for sporadic and purpose- 
less attacks by submarines, our coasts 
have not been subjected to any operation 
which might have demanded the organi- 
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zation or the functions of a special coastal 
force. Moreover, there have been available 
enough older ships—unfit for duty with 
the battle fleet but still usable for limited 
tasks—which in an emergency could per- 
form some of the duties of a coastal fleet, 
although they were not well fitted to do 
so. Actually, the Pacific war again dem- 
onstrated the desirability of a coastal 
fleet-—although it occurred far away from 
our own coasts. 





In Europe, however, fighting along the 
coasts has been and always will be an 
integral part of naval warfare. Many of 
the tasks to be carried out there—such 
as operations in narrow and _ shallow 
waters, among land-defended minefields, 
in the vicinity of the terminals of sea- 


lanes, where land-based aircraft must be -: 


reckoned with, coastal raids and bombard- 
ments, mining operations, police type ac- 
tions, and such similar duties—demand 
specially designed vessels and tactics and 
cannot be performed efficiently by old 
veterans of the battle fleet. Units of the 
operational high seas fleet are not particu- 
larly well suited for this kind of work—- 
having been especially built for different 
types of duties. 

It should be emphasized here that this 
is not a plea to replace the seagoing 
striking force by a fleet of small coast- 
defense vessels. Even if our prospective 
opponent had no high seas fleet of his 
own which might have to be met and de- 
feated by a similar force, seapower in a 
global sense requires a fleet of oceangoing 
ships equipped and organized for duty 
in any part of the world. Such a global 
fleci—with all the advantages seapower 
bestows on the Western World—is, in fact, 
one of our best guarantees of eventual 
vi Lory. 

'fowever, the special conditions of the 

ropean theater of war also demand a 
‘cial coastal force, in addition to, and 
sibly somewhat differently organized 
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than, the high seas fleet. As two branches 
of the Western naval establishment, the 
high seas fleet and the coastal force would 
use different ships and tactics—designed 
for the special tasks each would have to 
perform. However, they would both be 
under the same supreme naval command, 
be trained and led according to the same 
basic principles, and be operating accord- 
ing to one central plan of naval strategy, 
co-ordinated with the other services. Keep- 
ing in mind the advice of the Prussian 
general, Moltke, about “marching sepa- 
rately but striking together,’ the two 
branches of the naval service—while carry- 
ing out their particular missions—would, 
nevertheless, be ready to come to each 
other’s support whenever needed, and 
avoid the danger of isolated, unco-ordinated 
action which usually is doomed to failure 
in the end. 

The concept of separate high seas and 
coastal forces must not, however, be con- 
fused with any idea of creating an offen- 
sive and defensive fleet. Both parts of 
the naval establishment would have to 
be equally ready to take the offensive at 
every opportunity, but each would do it 
in its own special way. However, the ex- 
istence of a distinct coastal force would 
free the high seas fleet to perform its 
primary tasks, without exposing itself to 
undue risks in operations near the ene- 
my’s shores, yet without neglecting that 
important part of naval activity which 
needs to be carried out in coastal waters. 

In the light of these considerations, it 
seems evident that the existing fleets of 
the leading Atlantic powers are not ideally 
suited—either by equipment or psycholog- 
ically—to all the naval demands of a fu- 
ture war. On the other hand, most of the 
continental European navies are by tra- 
dition, experience, and organization emi- 
nently well fitted for the conditions of 
coastal warfare, while poorly prepared for 
oceanic missions. Why not, then, make a 
virtue of necessity and not only recognize 
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the existing status, but make it the basis 
for further development in the spirit of 
a proper division of labor? In such a case, 
what is needed is not a radically different 
structure or indoctrination for these na- 
vies, but the integration of existing forces 
into a single fighting team, overcoming 
the corrosive influence of different na- 
tionality and language by co-ordinated 
planning, training, and fighting. 

Our next question must now be: How 
can such a unification of West European 
navies be accomplished in the face of po- 
tent and divergent national characteristics 
and attitudes? The failure of attempts 
to create the European Defense Commun- 
ity has demonstrated that it cannot be 
achieved in its ideal form all at once, but 
it has also indicated that there are strong 
forces working toward military unifica- 
tion as the only feasible way to save Eu- 
rope from invasion and another destruc- 
tive war. While immediate and complete 
realization of the goal seems to be im- 
possible at this time, a more gradual but, 
nevertheless, effective method of getting 
there is by no means excluded. In trying 
to determine what the best steps might 
be toward the accomplishment of our joint 
purpose, we must, of course, consider 
present political, psychological, and mili- 
tary conditions. Only then can we find 
the proper compromise between political 
feasibility and military expediency. 

According to our preceding conclusions, 
what the Western World needs in the way 
of naval forces is a high seas fleet, com- 
prising aircraft carriers, battleships, cruis- 
ers, destroyers, and all other units neces- 
sary for ocean operations, and a special 
coastal force, consisting chiefly of gun- 
boats, minelayers and sweepers, smaller 
destroyers and torpedo boats, coastal sub- 
marines, launches, and auxiliary vessels 
of various kinds. We have also noted that 
such a division already exists in a way, 
although at present there is no clear line 
drawn between the two branches. A large 
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number of the ships of the United States 
and Great Britain are in the former cate- 
gory, a smaller but considerable number 
being of the latter kind—while it is just 
the reverse with most of the continental 
European navies. From an entirely mili- 
tary point of view, therefore, the best so- 
lution would be to assign to the two leading 
Atlantic navies the task of developing 
NATO’s high seas fleet, while letting con- 
tinental Europe jointly create the coastal 
force. With both branches placed under 
NATO command, close co-operation in the 
execution of the common strategic plan 
would be assured, while specialization 
along natural lines would increase the ef- 
ficiency of each branch. 

However, from a political and psycho- 
logical viewpoint, this simple solution 
might not appeal to the European nations. 
Experience has shown that each prefers 
the expensive and less efficient expedient 
of nationally balanced forces with all the 
components of a modern army, rather than 
contributing specialized contingents to a 
single NATO Army. It might be less ob- 
jectionable politically—and still accept- 
able militarily—to establish a NATO high 
seas fleet of three sections or squadrons, 
one furnished by the United States, one 
by Great Britain, and one by the continen- 
tal European nations together. For the 
time being, the three component parts of 
this fleet would continue to be adminis- 
tered by the contributing nations, but they 
would be even more closely integrated 
than they are now, being systematically 
accustomed to operating together, from 
joint staff work to frequent and intensive 
joint maneuvers. Eventually, of course, 
the continental portion of the NATO high 
seas fleet should be amalgamated into a 
single supernational unit, within which 
the national components would lose their 
individuality as far as possible, by the 
adoption of a common flag and uniform, 
a single language of command, similar 
training, and signal codes. For the pres- 
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ent, this desirable degree of unification 
cannot be achieved. 

At first only France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands—which already possess ships 
suitable for the purpose—would be called 
upon to contribute to the NATO high seas 
fleet by delegating those units to its con- 
tinental European section. Eventually, 
of course, all the European nations which 
can afford it, and wish to do so, should 
add to that section in proportion to their 
ability. After a certain level of unifica- 
tion is attained, a German contingent 
would, for example, probably be both wel- 
come and desirable, and would not be dan- 
gerous. In view of the aforementioned 
national differences and difficulties, the 
creation of the continental section of the 
high seas fleet must proceed slowly and 
carefully, if it is to be acceptable to the 
people involved and ensure optimum re- 
sults. In the meantime, the United States 
and the British portions of that fleet are 
the only ones which can be counted upon 
to carry out global naval missions. 

The gradual building of a third or con- 
tinental section of the NATO high seas 
fleet—in which each of the constituent 
nations would have a share and a stake— 
would thus be one aim of our naval prep- 
aration. As a result, those countries— 
no one of which can now afford a naval 
force adequate for its defense—would 
jointly possess a powerful fleet, without, 
however, giving any one of them an over- 
whelming or threatening position. 

However, such a naval organization of 
Europe would, as we have seen, solve only 
one part of the problem, because in ad- 
dition to a high seas fleet the West also 
needs a coastal force. And this is the 
sphere where the continental nations could 
male their most valuable and practicable 
contribution to the common defense effort, 
Supplementing in a much needed way the 
work of the high seas fleet. As has been 
indicated before, the continental navies 
are even now well equipped for this task, 


that is, if they were to join their strength 
rather than try to act separately. The 
compilation shown in Figure 1 reveals 
their combined standing as compared to 
other navies. 

As the tabulation shows, the continental 
European navies, together, are superior in 
strength to that of the Soviet Union and 
almost equal to that of Great Britain-— 
a formidable array of fighting power, in- 
deed. Even a cursory survey of indi- 
vidual navies reveals the detrimental re- 
sults of the unrestricted working of 
national sovereignty in this field. A glance 
at Jane’s Fighting Ships, for instance, 
shows such a variety of types that one can 
hardly detect any common strategic idea. 
There also is an almost unbelievable di- 
vergence in size, showing little relation 
to either need or economic ability. These 
navies just seem to have happened, grow- 
ing out of a combination of tradition, 
whims of successive governments, the va- 
garies of the financial position, political 
and commercial relations, and every con- 
ceivable consideration except a sound or 
reasonable plan of wartime use. 

Some of these navies—like those of 
France and _ Italy—include battleships; 
some feature aircraft carriers—such as 
France and the Netherlands—and several 
others have cruisers. Practically all of 
them have destroyers, gunboats or frigates, 
minelayers, patrol boats, corvettes and 
minesweepers, motor torpedo boats and 
launches, submarines, and various auxil- 
iary vessels. Some of these forces have 
a splendid record of past performance and 
a proud tradition. There is little question 
that through the proper co-ordination of 
effort and subjection to a single unified 
command, they could become a fighting 
force of great power and value, while in- 
dividually they are hardly capable of cop- 
ing with the tasks that await them. Sen- 
sible integration is, therefore, the only 
possible alternative. 

Our next question is, then, what par- 
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ticular form should this integration take 
in order to be militarily effective and 
yet politically acceptable? Being, by def- 
inition, bound up more or less with their 
respective coasts—although only in a very 
general sense—these coastal forces are 
necessarily more divided and separated 
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of national control over the component 
units might be acceptable—at least in 
times of peace. If the principle of unifica- 
tion were firmly established and accepted, 
each unit could continue to serve under 
its own national flag—thus satisfying the 
sensitive national pride which resists any 








2) 
3) 
4) 


parisons. 





Continental 
Category * Europe outside United Great Soviet 
Iron Curtain** States *** Britain *** Union *** 
Battleships 4 15 5 3 
Aircraft carriers 3 102 11 -- 
Cruisers 25 75 26 20 
Destroyers 143 352 107 83 
Torpedo boats 46 — ? ? 
Motor torpedo boats 202 ? ? ? 
Submarines 99 201 53 370 
Gunboats 93 250 161 38 
Patrol boats 610 ? ? ? 


* As there is no generally accepted classification of warships, the following 
arbitrary division of ships into categories by size and speed has been adopted 
here, regardless of their official designation: 

1) Battleships: over 20,000 tons of displacement and 25 knots of speed 

Aircraft carriers: over 10,000 tons and 25 knots 

Cruisers: over 4,000 tons and 25 knots 

Destroyers: over 1,000 tons and 25 knots 

Torpedo boats: from 100 to 1,000 tons, over 25 knots 

Motor torpedo boats: up to 100 tons, over 25 knots 

Submarines: any size and speed 

Gunboats: above 1,000 tons, but less than 25 knots 

Patrol boats: from 100 to 1,000 tons, less than 25 knots 

** Including Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, Greece, Italy, 

the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 

These figures, taken from the New York Herald Tribune of 30 October 1953, 


have been computed on a somewhat different basis than those given here for 
Western Europe; but they are still useful for the purpose of general com- 


Figure 1. 


Spain, Sweden, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. 








from each other than are—or should be 
—the sections of the high seas fleet, whose 
dislocation is dictated by the demands of 
global warfare. Therefore, although co- 
operation among national members would 
be just as vital for the coastal force as 
for the high seas fleet, a greater degree 


apparent loss of sovereignty. At the 
same time, actual integration could begin 
immediately by the establishment of a 
common naval staff—already initiated by 
NATO—which would be charged with the 
development of common strategic goals 
and plans, uniform standards and tactics, 
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the standardization of equipment, and the 
working out of effective channels of com- 
munication among themselves, as well as 
with other parts of the Western defense 
system. Thus, the implementation of a 
common European coastal force could be- 
gin without delay. However, since these 
first steps would be taken mostly behind 
closed doors, without, at first, noticeably 
affecting existing conditions, they should 
not cause too much antagonism or criti- 
cism. Yet, by incorporating these differ- 
ent naval establishments into a larger or- 
ganization, preparing for an even closer 
unification in the future, and placing all 
available forces under a joint command in 
war, while still utilizing the considerable 
assets of local traditions, knowledge of 
prevailing conditions, patriotism, and even 
the spirit of friendly competition, these 
continental naval forces would almost im- 
mediately gain in efficiency and chances 
of success. 

For the future, of course, a higher level 
of integration and a more _ systematic 
method of achieving it would have to be 
demanded, since the present patchwork of 
vessels, armaments, organizations, and op- 
erational views make effective co-opera- 
tion unnecessarily difficult. This could, 
perhaps, be done by assigning each par- 
ticipating nation a number of “units” 
consisting of the number and kind of ships 
agreed upon in joint staff meetings as 
the most desirable for the strategic and 
tactical duties envisaged for the coastal 
force. In this way building programs 
could be adjusted and regulated so as to 
lead to a greater degree of uniformity. 
This is especially necessary today because 
many of the existing vessels are reaching 
an age when they must be replaced, and 
because Germany will soon begin to join 
in ‘he common defense problem. Unless 


the German contribution is determined be- 
forehand on a basis of military expediency, 
it will only serve to complicate the present 
quilt pattern of national navies. 


crazy 
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Objections 


Several objections to this plan might 
be raised. There is the familiar one that 
the European nations are not ready for 
integration. This may be countered by 
pointing out that the plan proposed here 
would actually represent the easiest form 
of military co-operation—one which could 
be achieved at an early date, without sen- 
sational changes, and also without en- 
countering the touchy problems in the 
way of the creation of an EDC Army, or 





Distribution of Units 


Number of Uniis 





Norway 1 
Denmark 1 
Germany 4 
Holland * 1 
Belgium 1 
France * 4 
Portugal 1 
Italy * 4 
Greece 1 
Turkey 1 

Total 19 Units 
“This would be in addition to their 


delegation of ships to the European 
section of the NATO high seas fleet. 


Figure 2. 











a European high seas fleet. In fact, the 
systematization of a common European 
coastal force might well be the first 
feasible move in the direction of Euro- 
pean military unification and might act as 
a priming for other more difficult measures. 


A coastal force, somewhat equivalent 
to a National Guard, would surely appear 
much less objectionable to the national 
and international opponents of European 
integration than any of its other mani- 
festations. Since it would comprise only 
smaller vessels with a limited offensive 
power, none of its parts would represent 
a formidable threat to its neighbors, thus 
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relieving those who fear the rearmament 
of Germany. 

Another objection could be based on 
more strictly technical grounds. It might 
be said that because of the great variety 
of conditions found along the coasts: of 
Western Europe—from the North Cape to 
the Bosporus—standardization would not 
be practical and might lead to a deadening 
schematization. To this we might reply 
that, of course, no rigid equalization of 
types or details is advocated, but only 
a reasonable effort in that direction, 
which would make building and operation 
cheaper, replacement easier and more flex- 
ible, and exchange and co-operation among 
the national navies more workable. 

Having satisfied ourselves that the 
establishment of a unified continental Eu- 
ropean coastal force would be desirable, 
politically and technically feasible; and 
that it would transform the present mis- 
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the right to develop their naval forces up 
to the limit permitted them, but would also 
assume the responsibility of doing so and 
of keeping them in the best fighting con- 
ditions. Using present naval strengths, 
economic potentials, and strategic needs 
as a general guide, the resulting distribu- 
tion of units might be somewhat as shown 
in Figure 2. 


If Spain were to join this plan, two 
units could be assigned to it; Sweden 
two, Finland one, and Yugoslavia one. 
For their colonial possessions the respec- 
tive mother countries might be allowed 
a number of special vessels in addition 
to the coastal force units. Naturally, 
Great Britain could participate in the 
plan and would be allotted four units, in 
addition to her section of the high seas 
fleet. Countries such as Germany, which 
probably could afford a greater financial 
outlay for naval purposes than that de- 





Baltic Arctic 


Soviet Navy Distribution 
Black Sea Far East Building 


Total 





Battleships 1 

Cruisers 6 3 
Destroyers 30 30 
Submarines 100 100 





Figure 3. 


2 int - 3 
7 3 10 19-29 
20 30 40 110-150 
50 120 50 370-420 








cellany of small, comparatively ineffec- 
tive but expensive individual navies into 
a potent factor in the preservation of 
peace, or winning the war; we might 
follow this line of thought by pointing 
out some of the concrete preblems in- 
volved in this scheme and indicate possi- 
ble solutions. 

One of the first duties of the Joint 
European Naval Staff would be the allo- 
cation of units to each member of the 
Defense Community, and the composition, 
equipment, and organization of these units 
according to the master plan of NATO 
strategy. In accepting this plan, the par- 
ticipating nations would not only obtain 


manded by building up their units, might 
either make a direct contribution to the 
European section of the high seas fleet, 
or be asked to help less able members 
financially to acquire and maintain their 
share of the coastal force. 

Before we discuss the composition of 
each unit, a few preliminary questions 
must be answered. Although, in general, 
the size of a military force should be 
decided primarily on the basis of the 
mission which it has to carry out, the 
strength of the prospective opponent nat- 
urally also must be considered. For this 
purpose the compilation of the Soviet 
Navy given previously is of no great 
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value, for it only shows total strength. 
Actually, however, it is divided into four 
practically separate fleets, and it is the 
size of each of these that we must take 
into consideration here. Figure 3 reflects 
a recent computation of the present dis- 
tribution of the Soviet Navy over its four 
distinet fleets. 

Without considering battleships, we 
might assume that the total strength of 
the European coastal force need not be 
in excess of that of the entire Soviet Fleet. 
That would mean that each unit should be 
composed of the number of vessels shown 
in Figure 4—except for submarines, of 
which the coastal force need not have as 


allotment of airplanes, a cadre of marine 
troops, or a detachment of coast artillery 
also should be made a part of the unit 
organization is something to be decided 
by the experts. The peacetime personnel 
strength would probably not exceed 10,000 
men per unit. 

The organization of this coastal force 
would solve a number of important prob- 
lems but it would leave unanswered some 
other vital questions. One of the most 
pressing of these is the geographic dis- 
tribution of naval strength. Due to the 
chances of national location, the stra- 
tegically most important spots—such as 
the North Cape, the Kattegat, or the 





Gunboats * 

Patrol boats ** 

Motor torpedo boats 
Launches 16 
Auxiliary ships 





Composition of European Coastal Fleet 


Cruisers of approximately 10,000 tons 19 
Destroyers to 6, of about 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
Submarines of about 350 to 700 tons each 76 
about 2,000 tons each 76 
about 400 to 600 tons each 228 


Including large minelayers, frigates, escort vessels, and others. 


Including ‘minesweepers, corvettes, smaller escorts, avisos, submarine chasers, 
and similar types of ships from 100 to 1,000 tons. 


Figure 4. 


Total for the 19-unit force 


76-114 


304 
304 








many as the Soviet Navy since it would 
not be called upon to attack oceanic sea- 
lanes. 

Without counting the high seas fleet 
that would make a fair size naval force, 
easily comparable to that of the Soviet 
Union, and not too different from the 
presently existing force. With the possi- 
ble addition of Great Britain and Spain, 
it would grow to 25 units and thus con- 
tai. a safe margin of reserve. 

I this composition were adopted, each 
unit would come to about 40,000 tons— 
exciuding auxiliary vessels. Whether an 


Bosporus—are at present left relatively 
undefended, while the heaviest concen- 
tration of naval power is found in the 
Atlantic and the Western Mediterranean— 
where it is least needed. Two of these 
vital spots, with their crucial significance 
for oceanic submarine warfare, are now 
guarded by the two weakest members of 
the Western group, while the Bosporus 
is protected by the comparatively small 
Turkish Navy. To be sure, in case of 
hostilities these would quickly be re- 
inforced by contingents from the Atlantic 
or Mediterranean high seas fleets, but 
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the few days which might elapse before 
their arrival could make the difference 
between success and failure. 

What is needed is a plan to make and 
maintain the advance forces defending 
these focal points strong enough to ab- 
sorb the first shock with a reasonable 
chance of survival, and quickly prepare 
for the counterstroke. That means that 
even in peacetime, units would have to be 
grouped in such a way as to protect these 
vital passages. The result would be a 
regional concentration within the total 
coastal force, leaving only _ sufficient 
strength in the Atlantic and Mediterra- 
nean regions to carry out necessary police 
duties. 

Another problem should also receive 
early attention: the behavior of Euro- 
pean navies and merchant vessels in case 
their country is overrun by an aggressor. 
It obviously would not do to let any of 
them fall into the enemy’s hands, possibly 
to be used against the West. While no de- 
featist attitude is advocated here, meas- 
ures of this kind must be considered and 
prepared in any case, just as a strategy 
of withdrawal must be evolved for armies 
even if it is not to be used except in 
isolated cases of emergency. 

Admittedly, there are many other con- 
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siderations upon which discussion and 
agreement by naval experts and statesmen 
are needed. However, the preceding pages 
seem to leave little doubt as to the neces- 
sity and the feasibility of European naval 
integration, although there may be con- 
siderable divergence of opinion when it 
comes to the concrete steps of accom- 
plishing it. This presentation is only 
meant to suggest one possible way of 
doing it. 

The United States, realizing the ad- 
vantages of such unification for Europe 
herself, as well as for the entire Western 
World, should, and probably would, sup- 
port any move in that direction, by loan- 
ing or donating ships, or by financial 
and technical aid. The point is, however, 
that such aid should not be given to any 
individual country or navy, but only to 
the unified European force, either the Eu- 
ropean section of the high seas fleet or 
the coastal force, which, in turn, would 
allocate it to those who need it most and 
undertake to make the best use of it 
within the framework of the joint defense 
effort. In such a way the American con- 
tribution might constitute a real strength- 
ening not only of Western naval power 
but also of the spirit of co-operation and 
the progressive solidification of the free 
world. 





If war should be thrust upon us, seapower gives us the ability of projecting 


our strength overseas. Otherwise, our Army becomes either a local defense force 


or a band of refugees. A modern fleet has the ability to move quickly to any 
threatened areas of the world and, on arrival, to serve a variety of ends. It 
can support troops already ashore; it can assist the landing of additional 


troops. It can strike the enemy’s airfields and supply bases; and, if needed, 


it has the ability of making massive attacks deep into the heart of any 


continent. Seapower also ensures that the worldwide airbases which we have 


built around the free world are maintained, fueled, fed, and supplied. 


Secretary of the Navy Charles S. Thomas 
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A “New Look” for Army Logistics 


Lieutenant Colonel Prentiss B. Reed, Jr., Ordnance 


Assistant to the Chief, Fire Control Instrument Group, Frankford Arsenal 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


i fact of overriding significance 
to everyone today is that of fission and 
thermonuclear atomic weapons. Philoso- 
phers concern themselves with the right 
or wrong of their use, theologians with 
the moral aspects, and politicians with the 
immediate national and local threat. In- 
dustrialists are concerned with the pro- 
duction of these weapons as well as with 
the threat to their own plants, while 
military leaders are concerned with their 
most effective use and corresponding coun- 
termeasures against such use by the op- 
posing side. All of us—in one way or 
another—are involved in a_ perplexing 
preoccupation with the realities of the 
atom bomb and survival hangs on our 
ability to adapt ourselves. The preoccu- 
pation of the logistical planners in our 
three services is no exception, and the 
survival of our logistical system is no 
less at stake. 

A first specific consequence of the ad- 
vent of atomic weapons has been the so- 
called “new look” of the Military Es- 
tublishment of the United States as an 
entity and more dependence on airpower 
because it best can deliver these weapons 
0! massive power, with lesser offensive 


roles for sea and ground combat forces. 

However, we ourselves are open to 
atomic attack. “An atomic Pearl Harbor” 
is more than a journalist’s catch-phrase. 
There is no known means of protection 
against the delivery of atom bombs deep 
in our rear by an enemy using the higher 
performance ballistic guided missiles. 
Furthermore, there is no guarantee of 
any kind against their delivery today by 
the aircraft which the Soviet Union is 
known to possess, against any target of 
their choosing. 

Our combat elements have always been 
forced to adapt themselves to enemy ar- 
tillery fire at least, and are now flex- 
ible, mobile, and capable of effecting a 
wide dispersion without losing their fight- 
ing ability. 

This is not so for logistical forces. Only 
one of today’s large yield atom bombs 
would be required for the total annihila- 
tion of all of the personnel and organiza- 
tion, plant, and equipment and supplies 
throughout any of the compact industrial 
type areas which comprise our present 
logistical installations. 

Thus, it is clear that there is a sec- 
ond consequence which must be brought 
about because of the advent of the atom 
bomb. The vast unified system of techno- 
logical-industrial complexes making up 
our present-day logistical structure for 
the Army needs its own new look even more 
than do any of the combat arms. It must 
undergo drastic change if it is to sur- 


Just as our inventiveness culminates in the creation of weapons that 
can destroy massed industries, we find, ironically, that Army logistics 


cre as vulnerable as the industries after which they were patterned 
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vive and continue its effectiveness in 
furnishing support to the combat arms 
under atomic threat and attack. 

The past 15 years of progress by the 
Army in improving logistics and gaining 
today’s high capacity, efficiency, and econ- 
omy, has been a record of phenomenal 
progress. During this time we have fol- 
lowed with little or no restraint, the lead 
of technological development in the civil- 
ian industrial and commercial fields for 
newer and improved methods. We made 
great strides in the development and use 
of new equipment predicated on scientific- 
industrial technology. It was unavoidable 
that the paralleling broad concepts of 
civilian industrial philosophy would be ap- 
plied to reshaping all of the organizations 
engaged in furnishing such equipment. 

In top organization the traditional sim- 
plicity of Army command structure evolved 
toward a more highly diversified and in- 
tegrated arrangement. This involved a 
shift of emphasis toward the concepts of 
management and of administration, and 
away from the concept of command. 

This subtle but insistent change of 
philosophy toward supplanting the com- 
mand concept with the less authoritative 
managerial concept in the Military Es- 
tablishment had a definite cause. It lay 
primarily in the opportunities for great 
increases in efficiency and in productive 
capacity which is obtainable for the Army 
by the integrated and unified technology 
of modern industrial type operations under 
industrial type handling of the present. 





Lieutenant Colonel Prentiss B. Reed, Jr., 
was graduated from the Command and 
General Staff College in 1950. His as- 
signments include service in the Ordnance 
Section of Philippine-Ryukyus Command 
Headquarters in the Philippines, Redstone 
Arsenal, and White Sands Proving 
Grounds. He served as Chief of the Plans 
Division, G4 Section, Korean Communica- 
tions Zone, and is now Assistant to the 
Chief, Fire Control Instrument Group, 
Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Penn- 


sylvania. 
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This change has been significantly true 
in the field of logistics and has taken 
place at every level throughout the in- 
tricate structure. The long-continuing 
process, now in its culmination, of an- 
alyzing and organizing the complex maze 
of modern logistical methods has _ re- 
sulted in an involved functioning organ- 
ization of unprecedented capability. There 
have been tremendous and recognized gains 
in this free adoption of civilian industrial 
philosophy, but doing so has necessitated, 
as an assumption, a peacetime concept of 
safety from attack that is now unaccept- 
able. 


Military Character 


In this process there has been a long 
series of disruptions of many valid con- 
cepts of what is militarily necessary in 
time of war, because of the recognizable 
and attractive capabilities inherent in in- 
dustrial methods. The technical and ad- 
ministrative channels which came into be- 
ing were integrated vertically and became 
highly efficient. They were able to do much 
for the commander but in so doing, tended 
to limit his freedom of action in many 
indirect ways. The earlier concept of com- 
mand, wide in the scope of responsibility 
and of great authority and discretionary 
power, was weakened by this diversion of 
many substantial command responsibili- 
ties from the prerogatives of the com- 
mander to the more efficient but imper- 
sonal administrative channels. 

The phenonemal capabilities of com- 
munication today have contributed to the 
vertical integration of many of the basic 
tasks of a logistical commander with 
levels above and below him to such a 
degree that much of his actual mission 
is performed for him by the “system.” 
Freedom of decision is found to be cf 
secondary importance on the assumption 
that the system is intact. Incidentally, 
the proceedings of the Doolittle Board 
performed such a remarkable disservice 
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in destroying the authority of command 
that the wisdom of the entire proceeding 
is now strongly suspect. 

Such trends have produced a steady 
evolution away from the ideal “can-do-all” 
professional soldier—officer and enlisted 
man alike—toward a development of the 
specialist, the technician, the machine op- 
erator, and the manager. The objective of 
current efforts to reduce the number of 
MOS or job-specialties in the Army is 
in direct conflict with the reality of Army 
requirements today for technical “know- 
how”—especially with the demanding re- 
quirements for our logistical services 
which must maintain and repair the new 
complicated equipment. 

Personnel administrators—in attempt- 
ing to preserve the objective of flexibility 
of assignment within today’s Army—are 
indeed having difficulties. The over-all in- 
tricacy and specialization of our present 
equipment, and of the methods by which 
we furnish and use it, are in profound 
opposition to any such flexibility. The 
short 2-year terms of service for the bulk 
of our personnel results in an excessive 
proportion of the period being expended 
in ineffective time—including a consider- 
able time for elementary technical train- 
ing —with only a short remainder of serv- 
ice available for real productive work. 

Any chance for the esprit that comes 
to a settled, competent team of thoroughly 
skilled individuals is lost in the continuous 
process of tearing apart the teams of in- 
dividuals which the severe replacement 
rate forces upon us. 

‘hus, we find ourselves fully com- 

ited to a highly unified and involved 

“hnieal logistical system, regulated to 

incredible degree throughout. We 
committed to a concentration of in- 
erated activities and to the elimina- 
ion of duplicate facilities predicated on 

’ entirely fragile and insecure World 
War II concept of safety from attack of 
the logistical system. We are committed 


to an unavoidable specialization of per- 
sonnel in which we train our logistical 
officers to operate as_ industrial-minded 
managers in this vast unified and inte- 
grated system, rather than in self-suffi- 
cient independent-minded military com- 
manders. All of these commitments stem 
from the once plausible belief that “the 
best way is the civilian industrial way.” 


Mandatory Remilitarization 

The small atomic blasts at Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki have been drowned out by 
the authoritative thunder of the first 
thermonuclear weapons. This major event 
writes a conclusive finis to the philosophy 
of continuing uninhibited the progressive 
specialization and free integration of the 
logistics of warfare in the civilian indus- 
trial pattern. The thermonuclear bomb 
ushers in a new period of military devel- 
opment, an era of remilitarization of the 
Army logistical system. 

The luxury of never having known even 
the World War II type of aerial attack 
on our logistical agencies has resulted 
in the acceptance heretofore as “ all prof- 
it,” the steady process of making the 
logistical system over into the shape of 
civilian industry. It is ironical, indeed, 
that just when our inventiveness cul- 
minates in the creation of weapons that 
can destroy massed industrial complexes, 
we find Army logistics has unwittingly 
grown into the very image of these now 
vulnerable massed complexes of civilian 
industry. “Separated operations” and “du- 
plication of effort’ have become terms 
of implied criticism. The degree of risk 
with which we are now faced for having 
gone to the extremes that we have in 
building toward concentrated, and often 
single-facility capacity in existing logis- 
tical operations, is entirely uncalculated 
against the potential of present-day weap- 
ons. 

The foremost need of the Military Es- 
tablishment today is for a sophisticated 
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review of the controlling long-term ob- 
jectives, concepts, and criteria that un- 
derly the scheme of our present logis- 
tical structure, and for a reasoned and 
realistic revision of these objectives, con- 
cepts, and criteria in terms of atomic mil- 
itary necessity. 

In this review process, the free in- 
tegration of logistical processes into single 
facilities must yield to protective disper- 
sion. The certainty of losses requires a 
duplication of logistical capacity as a ma- 
jor requirement. The intricate managerial 
concept of tight vertical controls borrowed 
from civilian industry, must give way to 
reinstituting, to a large degree, the former 
concepts of full command responsibility 
having wide authority and great freedom 
of decision, which the dispersed opera- 
tions under atomic threat and attack will 
require. We must retain as many of the 
gains of the industrialization process as 
are possible under today’s new overriding 
circumstances. 

The implications of altering so dras- 
tically our almost fully-realized pre- 
atomic objectives—formed so completely 
in the industrial image—are profound in 
the effect that they will have on the 
fundamental structure of logistics from 
the factory to the combat unit. Such a 
change is now indispensable to survival. 
The entire Army logistical structure has 
grown into once safe but now dangerously 
vulnerable patterns which are at complete 
variance with atomic necessity. 


The Once-Secure System 


The remilitarization of the Army lo- 


gistical system is forced upon us by 
the general military necessity of having 
to gain the resilience and recuperative 
powers necessary for sustaining logis- 
tical operations under atomic attack. The 
changes which are now necessary will 
force us to give up a large proportion 
of those benefits which the Army has 
gained from the methods of integration, 
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specialization, and unification borrowed 
from industry. 

It is desirable, however, to review a 
few characteristics of the once-secure in- 
dustrially conceived logistical system, to 
fully appreciate the consequences of the 
changes now forced on us. There are three 
of particular interest to us. 

Scientific-industrial technology has given 
weapons and equipment to the combat 
arms, affording them unheard-of-fire- 
power, mobility, and co-ordination. How- 
ever, the intrinsic measure of the potential 
of these capabilities has never been com- 
pared in numerical terms with those in- 
separable logistical costs which go with 
them. There still persists an unfounded 
concern in the minds of some, over the 
proportion of service troops to combat 
troops—specifically, in professional cir- 
cles, concern over the size of the world- 
wide division slice. The incomparably 
powerful division of today couid not for 
1 hour exist on a simple “food, fuel, 
and ammunition” economy of logistical 
support. This increasing ratio of support 
to combat troops should actually be re- 
garded as a measure of the progress and 
advancement during the preatomic era, 
indicating the degree to which the in- 
dustrializing of military processes had so 
far progressed. 

Thus, the first of these significant 
logistical characteristics is the fact that 
the supporting system for the combat 
arms is more highly industrialized and 
specialized than even the admittedly com- 
plex technological system of today’s com- 
bat forces which it supports, and is justi- 
fied by the phenomenal combat potential 
which results. 

The advanced methods of industrial 
technology have given major impetus to 
a steady increase in the concentration 
and centralization of logistical capacity 
at all levels throughout the Zone of 
Interior and in all overseas areas. These 
methods permit the achievement within 
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the logistical budget of the great produc- 
tion capacities and the high efficiencies 
characteristic of industry. The second 
significant logistical characteristic is this 
great concentration and centralization of 
logistical processes. 

The vast array of support action which 
a combat commander can now call into 
play by the use of modern communication 
and transportation is phenomenal—coun- 
terbattery fire, mortar location by radar, 
time on target artillery fire, aerial ob- 
servation of artillery fire, airdropped 
supplies, SHORAN bombing, helicopter 
ambulance and frontline emergency sup- 
ply, aerial photo reconnaissance, move- 
ment of infantry by motor convoy, battle- 
field illumination at night by searchlights 
—are all benefits of today’s high state of 
development of communication and trans- 
portation. Thus, the third logistical char- 
acteristic of major importance is this en- 
hanced capability for communication and 
transportation that is now available. 

Any loss of today’s capacity and effec- 
tiveness will be costly, but no price tag 
can stand in the way of a rationally con- 
ceived basis for survival. 

In the remilitarization of the Army 
logistical system, such past achievements 
and existing capabilities—no matter how 
valuable—must now be modified or sur- 
rendered where they are found incom- 
patable with the circumstances of over- 
riding atomic military necessity which we 
face today. Many current and heretofore 
irreproachably realistic modes of think- 
ing will be discarded in the process, and 
many vested interests will be dissipated 
by a life-or-death military necessity. 

Qur logistical commanders—operating 
today under the once unquestioned prin- 
ciples and objectives of efficiency, integra- 
tio of plant and processes, specialization, 
versatility, unified operation, and produc- 
tive volume—must now be subjected to 
the overriding realism of blunt questions 
such as these: 


“What will you do if your compact and 
efficient facility is subjected to atomic 
destruction?” 

“What can be done if it is the only 
such facility we have?” 

“Who will continue to carry out this 
logistical mission of yours, if you and 
your entire organization, facilities, and 
headquarters are caught within the total 
destruction circle underneath an atom 
bomb?” 

“Will you know how to carry on with 
your job alone, if your next higher head- 
quarters is completely wiped out?” 

These questions characterize the fun- 
damental problems which the military 
leaders must now solve for Army logistics. 
We must achieve a coherent and rational 
basis for survival, recuperation, and con- 
tinuity of logistical effectiveness under 
atomic attack. 

Thus, remilitarization of the Army lo- 
gistical system becomes the process of 
effecting the mandatory adjustments im- 
plicit in the new atomic military neces- 
sity. They must be formulated, more or 
less immediately, for reshaping the Army 
logistical system at once to the thermo- 
nuclear target area in which it must now 
live. The key to survival is change. 


Atomic Military Necessity 

What are the controlling outlines for 
new objectives, concepts, and criteria to 
follow in reshaping the Army logistical 
system—predicated on survival, recupera- 
tion, and continuity of effectiveness under 
the present threat? 

The military necessity for survival re- 
quires as a minimum objective, first, that 
no one area which can be subjected to 
a single burst contain a major fraction 
of a_ single logistical resource—or a 
sufficient number of significant fractions 
of all resources—and so enable a single 
burst to terminate the furnishing of re- 
quired logistical support. Second, that 
there are more duplicating areas organized 
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to furnish the essential elements of logis- 
tical support, than the number of atom 
bombs we estimate the enemy will be will- 
ing to spend against the logistical system. 
This will force us into reorganizing op- 
erations so as to break up today’s high 
degree of centralization of logistical proc- 
esses. 

The continuing urgency for employing 
the integrated industrial processes re- 
quired by the technological equipment to 
which we are committed, will necessitate 
the employment of expanded communica- 
tion facilities, and the furnishing of 
greatly increased transportation capacity 
for movement between widely separated 
points. 

The major terminals of transportation 
will be no exception: there must be a 
thorough deconcentration of port and rail 
terminal activities away from such major 
installations as the New York, Boston, 
and other Ports of Embarkation. This 
will result in a completely altered charac- 
ter of transportation terminal operations. 

The military necessity for accepting the 
losses to be incurred by the devastating 
blows which will strike some unlucky ac- 
tivities despite dispersion, will force us 
to restore the employment of duplicating 
logistical facilities once in common use. 
This multiplication of logistical capacity 
will create serious problems. 

It is not conceivable that each of the 
seven Technical Services—with their di- 
verse supply and service activities—could 
operate a multiplicity of separately dis- 
persed service and supply organizations 
—certainly not in a communication zone. 
Geometric progression brings the number 
of headquarters and of communication 
channels required to unacceptably high 
numbers. We must expect to find a solu- 
tion in the employment of numerous lo- 
gistical commands. These must be small, 
versatile organizations, substantially alike, 
each comprising headquarters personnel 
to control the furnishing of essentially 
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all categories of logistical support and 
the required working units. These work- 
ing units would comprise a minimum size 
effective slice of all technical service sup- 
ply and maintenance capacity, controlled 
on the general depot basis, but having its 
installations operated by small units dis- 
persed widely throughout the region. The 
remaining logistical services would be 
handled similarly, except for communi- 
cation and transportation facilities which 
are inherently dispersed. 

The military requirement for reconsti- 
tuting logistical capability following losses 
requires reserve resources—probably main- 
tained as cadre overstrengths in all units, 
and as earmarked reserve stocks of equip- 
ment, so that new units could be formed 
quickly. We have seen riflemen and ar- 
tillery forward observers move in to re- 
place men killed “on the job” and we must 
expect that from now on, logistical re- 
placements will be expected to move in 
and replace men killed on the logistical 
jobs as well. This harsh condition will 
be imposed on the factory worker and the 
worker in the Zone of Interior depot, 
as well as on the soldier in some distant 
beach or airhead. The experiences of Ger- 
man industry under Allied air attack dur- 
ing World War II, might well be publicized 
to our American industrialists now, to 
afford them some general insight into the 
possibilities for their own future. 

The smaller units, while themselves dis- 
persed and dug in, will still be subject 
to complete destruction by the burst of 
high-yield weapons. Digging in, revetting 
all above-ground supplies, and going com- 
pletely underground will become an under- 
taking entered into with the greatest of 
enthusiasm by all. The objective in the 
mind of each one of us will undoubtedly 
be, “enough dispersion and protection to 
make the expenditure of an atomic burst 
over my head too unprofitable for the 
enemy to even consider.” 

The military necessity for ensuring a 
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continuity of effectiveness in furnishing 
logistical support means that the exist- 
ing concept of a single centralized head- 
quarters agency to actively engage in the 
close supervision of a single large unified 
logistical operation is now fallacious. 

It is visualized that the logistical com- 
mand post structure for all major head- 
quarters must be a further development 
of the forward command post and rear 
command post idea. What is required is 
perhaps as many as five alternate com- 
mand posts—CP “Able,” CP “Baker,” CP 
“Charlie,” CP “Dog,” and CP “Easy,”— 
dispersed among the logistical commands. 
Each alternate command post would be 
staffed to keep uniformly informed, and 
to afford to the logistical commander and 
his senior staff, when present, the working 
staffs and communication facilities re- 
quired to direct over-all operations. Thus, 
we would be ensured to a degree against 
the total loss of a major headquarters. 
The commander and his senior staff would 
be able to direct operations from any one 
of these alternate command posts. This is 
similar to the present practice in the Navy 
whereby a senior naval commander moves 
on board any one of several warships from 
which he directs fleet operations. 

Where are we to find the additional 
personnel required for such drastic de- 
centralization, dispersion, and multiplica- 
tion of logistical operations, even under 
the most urgent military need? They will 
come in part from the reduced size of 
the combat elements which are to be sup- 
ported—for the combat arms, in order to 
survive, must obviously scale down and 
disperse, to offer unremunerative targets. 
They will also come as the result of a 
forved simplification of support which is 
furnished, and by a redistribution within 
logistical forces of the manpower now 
allocated. 

the proportion of service to combat 
troops will inevitably rise further in this 
atomie age. Maintaining sustained effort 


under atomic attack is comparable—in a 
sense—to successful Arctic warfare. In 
each, effort is sustained with half or more 
of the supplies, manpower, and effort ex- 
pended in the unavoidable tasks involved 
in self-preservation. Only what is left 
over from this goes into fighting the en- 
emy. It is as simple as that. 

These, then, are some of the atomic 
military necessities which exist at this 
very moment. 


Strengthened Command 


The problem of command leadership for 
dispersed operations under atomic attack 
is the outstanding problem of all, not 
only for the combat arms but for the lo- 
gistical forces as well. The success of 
any reorganizations, of any dispersion of 
plant, authority, and know-how, is entirely 
dependent on the leadership which is af- 
forded. The remoteness of small dispersed 
installations, and the absolute dependence 
upon them of distant combat units, will 
put the company grade commanders far 
more on their own, carrying heavy re- 
sponsibilities with little direct supervision. 
The scope of such responsibility and the 
degree of authority and freedom of action 
that will be necessary, represent a drastic 
change from the manner in which our 
highly unified, closely controlled, existing 
system is presently handled. 

Unfortunately, no emphasis adequate to 
today’s need has been given to the im- 
portance of seeking responsibility in the 
training of our junior officers. 

The responsibility of officers will, in 
the isolated circumstances of wide dis- 
persion, of inescapable danger, require 
a degree of ability, of decisiveness, of at- 
tention to duty, and a sense of responsi- 
bility for the lives of their men which is 
all too rarely found in even our best 
combat organizations today. Faced with 
the common danger, the men in the logis- 
tical organizations will need the sense of 
security found in the powerful authority, 











the iron disciplines, and the strong sense 
of justice that once existed under the tra- 
ditional simplicity of the concept of strong 
command. The normal American resent- 
ment toward such paternalism in the Army 
must be dispelled by a clear explanation 
of the real necessity for it today. 

We cannot forego the recognized im- 
portance which we currently attach—and 
must continue to attach—to intellectual 
knowledge and to the technical and man- 
agerial training required for our logis- 
tical leaders today. However, it is un- 
questionable that the most outstanding 
challenge to our ability at the moment 
is to provide the revised concepts and 
objectives needed for adequately remili- 
tarizing our officer and noncommissioned 
officer training. We must add to our pres- 
ent objectives in order to provide the 
character and quality of an unfailing in- 
dependent military leadership required to 
ensure success of the Army logistical sys- 
tem on today’s thermonuclear battlefield. 


Conclusions 

Certain immediate conclusions of a gen- 
eral nature are apparent. 

1. We must analyze the Zone of In- 
terior logistical structure for overcon- 
centrations, single-facility operations, and 
excessively unified control of operations, 
and initiate an immediate program to cor- 
rect these conditions in the Zone of In- 
terior field plant. 

2. Steps must be taken now to elimi- 
nate the dangerous vulnerability of the 
logistical structure of our existing over- 
seas commands and bases. The degree of 
their vulnerability to atomic attack is too 
serious to discuss in detail here. 

3. The new and forceful reasons for 
restoring a military character to logis- 
tical operations must be clearly conveyed 
to the officer corps, and the training of 
our young officers must restore major em- 
phasis on developing the desire to seek 
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and carry responsibility. The capacity 
for the just exercise of authority, the de- 
sire for responsibility, and loyalty to both 
superiors and to subordinates should be- 
come matters for separate entries in the 
officer efficiency report form. 

4. Never again must the United States 
become involved in a theater of opera- 
tions as we did in Korea, on an unplanned, 
shoestring basis, conceived in terms of 
the preatomic World War II logistical 
scheme of operations. The greatest sin- 
gle lesson of logistics in Korea is that 
regardless of what the faults and achieve- 
ments were, the Korean logistical opera- 
tions are the last in the World War II 
pattern. This lesson points directly at 
Southeast Asia. 


Failure of 7 December 1941 

The Congressional Joint Committee on 
the Investigation of the Pearl Harbor 
Attack recommended that serious consid- 
eration be given by the Armed Forces to 
25 principles which it enunciated, in the 
hope that something constructive might 
be accomplished that would aid our na- 
tional defense and preclude a repetition 
of the failure of 7 December 1941. 

Four of these principles enunciated by 
the Congressional Joint Committee find 
a remarkable and foreboding pertinency 
to today’s fact of the atom bomb and the 
circumstances of our dangerously unready 
logistical system. They are: 

VII. Complacency and procrastination 
are out of place where sudden and deci- 
sive action is of the essence. 

XV. There is great danger of being 
blinded by the self-evident. 

XVIII. Failure can be avoided in the 
long run only by preparation for aiy 
eventuality. 

XXII. No consideration should be per- 
mitted as an excuse for failure to per- 
form a fundamental task. 
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A Practical Solution 


A 


To the “AWOL” Problem 


Colonel Augustus J. Regnier, Infantry 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


tw disclosure by the Department of 
the Army of the fact that during the Ko- 
rean conflict soldiers had been going ab- 
sent without leave (AWOL) at a rate of 
more than 20,000 men each month caused 
great concern in both civilian and mili- 
tary circles. Exhaustive studies of the 
AWOL situation were made, and strong, 
effective measures were taken to cope with 
this situation. The consequent result was 
a sharp reduction in the rate of absentees. 

Department of the Army studies re- 
vealed that a large number of AWOLs 
occurred among soldiers who were await- 
ing shipment overseas at staging areas 
and at ports of embarkation, or as a re- 
sult of having been alerted for overseas 
shipment. The Army policy of shipping 
these individuals, upon their return to 
military control, under guard to the com- 
bat zone proved very effective. The situa- 
tion regarding trainees who go AWOL 
during basic training in order to avoid 
shipment to the combat zone was also 
solved effectively. Upon being returned to 
military control, the soldier is shipped im- 
mediately to the overseas theater for com- 
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pletion of his unfinished basic training. 

Apropos, the study also showed that a 
large proportion of AWOLs are made up 
of soldiers who have a pre-Army delin- 
quency record. These offenses have 
ranged from misdemeanors to all types 
of felonies. 

With the above alarming rate of 
AWOLs in mind it is appropriate to re- 
view the subject of absenteeism, the 
causes, and the corrective measures which 
may be taken. Generally speaking, I be- 
lieve that the basic causes for a soldier 
going AWOL remain the same, whether 
the soldier is serving overseas in the com- 
bat zone or back home in the Zone of 
Interior—with the exception that in the 
combat zone, and when under orders to 
proceed thereto, the element of fear is in- 
troduced. Actually, in an ably commanded, 
well-trained unit serving in frontline com- 
bat duty, soldiers rarely go AWOL. I 
know of no instances of soldiers going 
AWOL in my own regiment during World 
War II while the regiment was in com- 
bat. I have also received a report from 
Company L of the 27th Infantry which 
stated that during the year 1952, while en- 
gaged in the fighting in Korea, only one 
case of AWOL occurred—that of a ser- 
geant first class who absented himself 
while his unit was out of the line in the 
rear areas performing prisoner of war 
guard duty. Later, when the unit returned 


Experience indicates that good leadership, together with intelligent 
implementation of Department of the Army leave policy, will do much to 


reduce the absent without leave rate within the United States Army 
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to frontline duty, the sergeant surren- 
dered to his organization. Although re- 
duced to a private, he stayed on and was 
a good soldier. This case is not an excep- 
tion but rather a usual one for it has 
been found that most AWOLs in the com- 
bat zone occur while units are in reserve 
or while back in training or rest areas. 


The Reasons 


From personal experiences I am con- 
vinced that the basic reasons, for absen- 
teeism are due to the following: 


Poor Leadership 


Poor leadership is a general category 
which is also involved in most of the other 
reasons which follow. Regardless of the 
geographical location of the station or the 
unit; the race, creed, or color of the per- 
sonnel; or the duty assignment, poor lead- 
ership results in a depressed state of mind 
of the soldier and a low esprit de corps of 
a unit. Soldiers of such a unit long for 
the day when they can escape from it. 


Dissatisfaction 


Dissatisfaction by the soldier with his 
station, unit, or duty assignment usually 
occurs when a soldier is transferred 
against his wishes from his original unit 
—as following a period of hospitaliza- 
tion for sickness or the treatment of 
wounds. While this also applies to train- 
ing units, it is particularly serious when 
it occurs in combat units. 

The lack of a written, definite, long- 
range leave and pass policy, including 
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emergency leave, within the unit, or when 
such a policy does exist, failure of the 
unit commander to brief the soldiers prop- 
erly results in their becoming disgruntled 
because ‘they are unable to make plans 
concerning a pass or leave. Commanders 
too often say, “Corporal Doe, you may 
take a 3-day pass tomorrow,” or “You 
may take 2 weeks’ leave the day after to- 
morrow,” giving the soldier no opportun- 
ity to make plans with his family or 
friends. 

Other contributing reasons are: 

1. Failure of unit commanders to brief 
soldiers on the proper action to take in or- 
der to obtain an extension of leave when 
an emergency arises while the soldier is 
on an authorized leave or pass. 

2. The soldier is reluctant or afraid to 
request a leave or pass from the unit com- 
mander. 

3. The soldier suffers from homesick- 
ness. 

4. The soldier is troubled with domestic 
and financial problems. 

5. Excessive use of intoxicating liquors. 

6. The close proximity of the soldier’s 
home to his assigned station. 

7. Reckless and irresponsible attitude 
on the part of the soldier while serving at 
some station remote from his home, par- 
ticularly on foreign soil. 

8. The soldier fails to plan his leave or 
pass properly, particularly with refer- 
ence to the travel involved and transpor- 
tation to be utilized. 

9. The soldier fails to appreciate or un- 
derstand the consequences and seriousness 
of going AWOL. 


Corrective Actions 


The following corrective actions have 
been time tested and have, when wisely 
applied, sharply reduced the AWOL prob- 
lem within units under my command. 

Inadequate or poor leadership of units 
is an inevitable condition at the beginning 
of a rapid expansion of the services. This 
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must be recognized at all levels of com- 
mand. The superiors of the unit command- 
ers should take prompt and positive cor- 
rective action in the form of instruction 
and close personal supervision of the offi- 
cers under their command. Officers’ schools 
must be organized and conducted contin- 
ually in battalion size units and on up 
through the major commands in every 
unit and installation or post. Pertinent 
courses of instruction must be given stress- 
ing command and leadership. There is a 
tendency to throw this responsibility en- 
tirely on the regularly established Army 
schools which cannot do the job in time. 
The Department of the Army Pamphlet, 
Commander’s Handbook and Check List, 
Number 22-2, dated July 1952, forms an 
excellent reference and basis of instruc- 
tion on this subject for company-grade of- 
ficers. (Editor’s Note: This information 
is now found in Field Manual 22-100, Com- 
mand and Leadership for the Small Unit 
Leader, dated 26 February 1953.) Bat- 
talion and regimental commanders should 
ensure that company officers and noncom- 
missioned officers concern themselves more 
with the soldiers’ problems. 


Type of Duty 

Where poor leadership exists and close 
supervision and instruction on the part of 
his superiors is without effect, the officer 
concerned obviously does not possess the 
qualifications of a leader and must be re- 
lieved of command. He should not be re- 
tained or transferred to some other com- 
mand as is frequently done; such passive 
action commits a grave injustice to sub- 
ordinates and undermines the organiza- 
tion. 

When a soldier is dissatisfied with his 
duty, unit, or station assignment, an ef- 
fort should be made by the unit com- 
mander to determine the type of duty the 
soldier prefers and endeavor to provide 
him with such an assignment. It may 
entail transferring him to some other 


organization or station, provided there is 
a real basis for this action and provided 
the soldier has the qualifications for the 
desired duty. If the situation does not per- 
mit reassignment, the soldier must be told 
why. Needless to say, this consideration 
cannot be shown “trainees” during their 
basic training period. Dissatisfaction on 
the part of trainees can be greatly reduced 
by good, intelligent leadership and by 
keeping the soldier gainfully occupied— 
keep him busy. On the other hand, if a 
soldier is hospitalized a few days while 
undergoing basic training, he should be 
returned whenever possible to the organi- 
zation to which he was originally as- 
signed and given an opportunity to make 
up this training. 

In combat units it is positively cruel to 
deny a soldier the privilege of returning 
to his unit following hospitalization for 
sickness or wounds or absence for other 
good reasons. Most commanders are sensi- 
tive to the strong bonds of affection that 
men develop for each other and for their 
units through constant intimate associa- 
tion and the hardships which they undergo 
in combat. I have listened to soldiers and 
officers plead with me in order to exact a 
promise from me that they would be re- 
turned to their unit as soon as their 
wounds had healed—so great was their 
attachment. There are many instances 
where soldiers have left first aid stations 
and hospitals before being discharged by 
the medical authorities in order to return 
to their units. Such examples should con- 
vince all officers of the great importance 
and consideration soldiers attach to this 
morale factor. 


Leave Policy 
Unit commanders should encourage 
members to take leave in accordance with 
the provisions of Army Regulations 600- 
115, Personnel, Leave. In order that the 
soldier may have the opportunity to make 
plans and arrangements with his family 
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and friends, unit commanders should set 
up a long-range written leave schedule 
and perform all paperwork incident to the 
leave or pass for the soldier. The unit 
commander should personally brief all the 
soldiers of his organization concerning the 
leave policy within 72 hours after they 
have reported to the organization for duty. 

The posting of the unit leave policy and 
directives from higher headquarters on 
the company or detachment bulletin board 
is not sufficient. The bulletin board method 
of disseminating information does not 
carry the weight or impact as that given 
verbally by the commander himself; 
whereas, the personal method affords a 
splendid opportunity for the unit com- 
mander to show his personal interest in 
the welfare of his soldiers—immediately 
upon their joining his command—and en- 
hances his leadership qualities in their 
eyes. 

At the briefing, the unit commander 
should explain the Armed Forces Liberty 
Pass, DD Form 335. This is the only au- 
thorized pass form and is used for normal 
offduty passes, special passes, and 72- 
hour passes. Under the subject of emer- 
gency leave or pass, the unit commander 
should explain the basis on which this 
type of leave or pass is granted, to include 
the following: domestic troubles, wife and 
family; major financial problems; settle- 
ment of estate; marriage; illness or death 
in family; civil court action; agricul- 
tural necessity; extreme cases of home- 
sickness; and civil confinement and jail 
sentences for minor offenses. 

The unit commander should explain to 
the soldier whom—in the event of the 
commander’s absence—the soldier must 
contact to obtain an emergency leave or 
pass. On a post, leaves are normally 
handled by the staff duty officer, and 3-day 
passes by the duty officer of a separate 
battalion or regiment. In this connection, 
unit commanders should ensure that non- 
commissioned officers in charge of quar- 
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ters know what action to take when a 
soldier requests an emergency leave or 
pass during their absence and should in- 
struct them to render all the service pos- 
sible to the soldier. It should also be ex- 
plained that emergency leaves or passes 
are usually verified through the Red Cross 
and that this normally takes from 2 to 24 
hours. The soldier should also be informed 
that emergency leaves may be granted to 
include 30 days’ advance leave—provid- 
ing he has sufficient service remaining to 
accrue this amount of leave—plus_ the 
leave credit due the individual. 


Extensions 


With reference to emergencies which 
may arise while the soldier is on author- 
ized leave or pass, the unit commander 
should explain what are considered bona 
fide emergencies warranting an extension 
of a leave or pass. These emergencies will 
include those enumerated previously with 
the following additions: 

1. The car in which a soldier is return- 
ing to his organization breaks down or is 
involved in an accident. Action—in this 
instance the soldier should telephone or 
telegraph the unit commander for an ex- 
tension. 

2. The bus, plane, or train in which the 
soldier is returning to his station is de- 
layed. Action—the soldier should tele- 
phone or telegraph for an extension. 

3. The soldier becomes ill while on leave 
or pass. Action—in this instance, the 
soldier should report to the nearest mili- 
tary hospital—Army, Navy, or Air Force 
—and request the hospital authorities to 
notify his home station. If the soldier is 
taken to a civilian hospital, he should ask 
the civilian hospital authorities to notify 
the nearest military hospital and request 
them to make arrangements to transfer 
him as soon as possible. The authorities 
of the military hospital, in turn, will im- 
mediately notify the soldier’s unit com- 
mander so that the proper notation may 
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be made on the Morning Report. If the 
soldier does not go to a civilian or mili- 
tary hospital, but is sick at home, he should 
have his doctor notify the nearest Red 
Cross chapter requesting them to tele- 
phone or wire the Red Cross chapter at 
his station or to notify his unit com- 
mander. 

4. The soldier becomes stranded and is 
without money. Action—the soldier should 
obtain transportation directly from the 
nearest military installation—Army, Navy, 
or Air Force—if possible. If there is no 
military installation in the area, he should 
obtain funds from the nearest Red .Cross 
chapter. 

To ensure that soldiers understand the 
correct action to take when an emergency 
develops while on authorized leave or pass, 
company, regimental, and post telephone 
numbers should be inserted on all ap- 
proved leave orders so that the soldier 
will know where to call in the event of an 
emergency. Also a typewritten or mimeo- 
graphed list of the recognized emergencies, 
including action to take, may be attached 
to leave orders if deemed feasible. 

The soldier is reluctant to request leave 
for fear of being denied. This cause may 
be removed by the unit commander en- 
couraging soldiers to take leave, and by 
ensuring that the first sergeant, platoon 
sergeant, company clerk, and the charge 
of quarters will assume a helpful atti- 
tude. This, again, is primarily a cause as- 
sociated with poor command and leader- 
ship. 

Homesickness 


Concerning homesickness, unit com- 
manders must recognize this as a real ail- 
ment which is suffered by most young men 
newly separated from their home environ- 
ment. A sympathetic, understanding ap- 
proach to this problem is recommended. 
The unit commander, in his_ briefing, 
should explain that all soldiers experience 
this ailment in adjusting themselves to 
the new type of life and environment and 


that living with a group of men is a new 
experience for most young men which re- 
quires some adjustment. The soldier 
should be assured that homesickness will 
usually leave him after he has been in the 
service for a few months. While the unit 
commander may point to the soldier’s ma- 
turity and manliness, he should not, under 
any circumstances, make the soldier feel 
he is being subjected to derision. An 
analogy might be drawn to all forms of 
animal life, showing that when the young 
reach maturity, they depart from their 
homes (“fly the coop,” or nest, so to 
speak) and become established in a new 
environment. This is no less true in hu- 
man life and is experienced by practically 
every newly married couple. 


Good Advice 


With reference to the soldier’s domestic 
and financial problems, consultations with 
the unit or post chaplain should be held 
when appropriate. The services offered 
by the Army Emergency Relief Society, 
the Army Relief Society, and the Red 
Cross should be explained to all the sol- 
diers, and their aid should be solicited in 
deserving cases. In the case of soldiers’ 
families or relatives, advice and aid may 
be sought from the various local welfare 
organizations of the communities in which 
the soldiers’ families dwell. The important 
thing is for the unit commander to en- 
deavor to procure all the assistance of 
which the soldier is deserving from the 
various relief organizations and not to let 
the problem go unsolved. 

With reference to drinking, this might 
well be treated as a separate topic of in- 
struction. However, it should be pointed 
out that it is a great mistake for the sol- 
dier to make any important decisions 
while under the influence of alcohol. As 
explained above, the soldier loses his sense 
of responsibility and acquires a false set 
of values. 

If a soldier’s station is within close 
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proximity or driving distance of his home, 
he is frequently tempted to go on an un- 
authorized absence. This situation fre- 
quently develops when the soldier has been 
drinking—he then decides to take off for 
home or to see his girl. Thorough briefing 
concerning the consequences and serious- 
ness of such an action—plus an explana- 
tion of the liberal leave and pass policy of 
the organization by the unit commander 
—is one of the antidotes which can be of- 
fered for this cause. 

The reckless and irresponsible attitude 
that soldiers assume when serving far 
from their home, and more particularly 
on foreign land, can be controlled if the 
organization has good discipline and 
strong leadership. When off on such dis- 
tant assignments, the commander should 
be closer to his men and should set very 
high standards of discipline in order to 
control the actions of his men. He should 
point out to the soldier the importance of 
keeping his record clean, so that he will 
not bring discredit to the service and 
shame to his family and friends. The sol- 
dier should be advised that he will be held 
strictly accountable for his actions, and 
that when he returns home, it is most im- 
portant that he return with a clean rec- 
ord. His conduct in distant posts and 
foreign lands should not only be up to the 
same standard of his conduct at home, 
but, if anything, on a higher level, since 
he is in effect an ambassador of his com- 
munity and country. 


Planning 


When a soldier requests a leave or pass, 
the unit commander should inquire in 
every instance as to the soldier’s time of 
departure, destination, purpose of his 
visit, and the mode of travel to ensure that 
the soldier has planned his trip properly, 
particularly if he proposes to make the 
trip by automobile. To illustrate, if a sol- 
dier requests a pass to make a thousand- 
mile round trip over the weekend, he 
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should be cautioned against this. It should 
be pointed out to him that, by simple arith- 
metic, this is not a practical plan. The 
soldier will have little time to eat, practi- 
cally no time to sleep, and is apt to end 
up in a serious automobile accident as a 
result of the lack of sleep and of the 
strain of the long trip, to say nothing of 
the likelihood of his reporting back late 
for duty. The commander should advise 
the soldier, also, not to drink intoxicating 
beverages of any kind while driving, or 
ride with a person who is driving under 
the influence of alcohol. Likewise, he 
should advise against a soldier borrowing 
a car or loaning his car, if for no other 
reason than that in case of an accident, 
the owner may lose his insurance. The 
soldier should also be cautioned against 
hitchhiking or thumbing a ride on public 
highways and thoroughfares. It is a vio- 
lation of Department of the Army Special 
Regulations 600-755-1, Soliciting Rides, 
and in many localities a violation of local 
or state ordinances; in addition, it is an 
uncertain and dangerous mode of travel. 

The AWOL rate usually skyrockets over 
the Christmas holiday season. This can be 
materially held down if unit commanders 
will give a special briefing just before the 
soldiers are granted the customary leave 
and pass for the Christmas and New Year 
holidays. 

Experience has shown that soldiers re- 
turning to the United. States from the 
combat zone and awaiting discharge at a 
separation center are inclined to feel that 
their obligations and responsibilities to 
their country have been discharged, and 
that their short, remaining period of serv- 
ice pending their return to civil life is an 
anticlimax of no importance. This results 
in a high AWOL rate for this type of per- 
sonnel. From personal experience, I have 
found that if these men are well com- 
manded at the separation center, given 
leave due them without delay, processed 
efficiently when due for separation from 
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the service, and, in the meantime, when 
present for duty, they are given suitable 
worthwhile tasks to perform, the AWOL 
rate among this class will be very ma- 
terially reduced. However, it is impera- 
tive that the unit commanders brief all 
“returnees” on the subject of AWOL prior 
to their going on leave and, when pos- 
sible, the same day they are assigned to 
the organization. 


Consequences of AWOL 


In briefing the soldier on the conse- 
quences and seriousness of going AWOL, 
the unit commander should emphasize: 

The soldier loses his pay and ration al- 
lowance while absent. 

If a noncommissioned officer, he will 
probably lose his stripes—which means 
considerable loss of money and a long 
time to regain his stripes. 

If the soldier is apprehended, he must 
pay for the actual travel expenses in- 
curred by civil authorities apprehending 
him, and for the cost of meals if confined 
in civil jail. This will not exceed $50. 

The soldier’s discharge from the service 
will be delayed, because he will be re- 
quired to make up on his current enlist- 
ment “time lost”—the number of days he 
is AWOL and in confinement. 

The Class Q allotments (required fam- 
ily support) are discontinued 2 months 
after the month the soldier goes AWOL. 

Class N allotments (Government insur- 
ance) are stopped immediately. 

Class E allotments (civilian insurance 
and allotments to banks) will be discon- 
tinued immediately. 

After a soldier is absent from 24 to 72 
hours (whatever the policy of the unit or 
station commander may be) and no word 
is received from him, a letter is sent to 
his next of kin (parents, wife, or rela- 
tives) reporting the soldier’s absence and 
seeking their aid in getting him to return. 
Unit commanders should explain in this 


case that most soldiers certainly do not 
want this to happen. They have too much 
pride to hurt their families and friends 
in this fashion. 

Soldiers should be enjoined to keep their 
record clean to prevent embarrassment to 
their wives, parents, and children. 

The soldiers should have explained to 
them the five types of discharges the Army 
gives, namely: honorable, general, unde- 
sirable, bad conduct, and dishonorable. 
They should also be told that they are 
eligible for the following valuable emolu- 
ments on separation from the service, if 
they possess an honorable or general dis- 
charge with honor only: mustering-out 
pay; state bonuses; tax exemptions; Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitalization; 


Veterans’ Administration loans for private 
business and homes; educational benefits; 
civil service priority for employment; em- 
ployment compensation; and burial rights. 


Conclusion 

In conclusion, to solve the AWOL prob- 
lem, the accent should be placed on en- 
lightened leadership, rather than on puni- 
tive action to be taken against offenders. 
Such an approach will not be a universal 
panacea, as a certain number of men will 
be delinquent in spite of all measures 
taken. However, AWOL is basically a 
problem of human relations in which a 
commander must become well versed. The 
leader should play on the esprit de corps 
of his organization and urge the soldier to 
keep his record clean and his standards 
high. He should seek the intelligent co- 
operation of all the soldiers of his com- 
mand and point out to them that the Army 
expects much of them. In return, the 
Army, keenly aware of the need for off- 
duty time, has in effect a generous and 
just leave policy. The wise implementa- 
tion of this policy by all levels of command 
will, as my experiences have shown, 
greatly reduce the absentee problem. 
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\ \ HAT can be accomplished in the 


way of rehabilitation of military offend- 
ers? How can it best be accomplished, 
and what practical suggestions can he 
made as to the operation of a pilot reha- 
bilitation center? Much help can be ob- 
tained in answering these questions from 
a study of various military and civilian 
penal and rehabilitation activities and 
from a review of current thought and de- 
velopment in regard to the scientific han- 
dling of offenders. 

Let us first consider the Army’s objec- 
tives in undertaking the rehabilitation 
of its prisoners. It is simply to return 
the man to duty as quickly as possible as 
an efficient soldier. In the accomplish- 
ment of this primary goal certain subsid- 
iary objectives are essential. The first 
of these is the learning of military skills 
of such a high standard that he will be 
able to function effectively and compete 
favorably with other soldiers in the unit 
to which he is assigned. Second of these 
aims is to accomplish a better personal 
adjustment and to help him with those 
personal problems which have caused dif- 
ficulty for him in the past. The third sub- 
goal is to increase his knowledge, skill, and 
proficiency through an adequate training 
program and to promote his well-being 


through proper recreational activities, 

Because of the emphasis on retraining 
and restoration—rather than on punish- 
ment—the term “trainee” is more appro- 
priate than “prisoner” and should be used 
routinely in a rehabilitation center. 

As is suggested by its objectives, the 
rehabilitation program must consist of 
three rather different types of activities 
operating concurrently: military training, 
psychotherapy and religious training, and 
educational and recreational activities. 

The most important of these from the 
standpoint of the Army is military train- 
ing. This covers a wide area ranging from 
specific military skills such as hand-to- 
hand combat, and map and aerial pho- 
tography, to personal behavior such as 
military courtesy and discipline. More- 
over, both through teaching and through 
the operation of the center itself, a high 
standard of discipline and personal clean- 
liness must be inculcated in the men. A 
large proportion of the military offenders 
are men who have not developed adequate 
competency in some of the areas needed 
to be a good soldier. This has put them 
in an unfavorable light in relation to 
their associates and has often been an 
important factor in their delinquent be- 
havior. It is important that they develop 
a high level of skill in the various kinds 
of military training in order that they 
can compete favorably with their asso- 
ciates and thus gain personal satisfaction. 
With the development of proficiency in 
these military skills the trainee becomes 
more at home in the Army and after he 
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leaves the rehabilitation center he has a 
stronger feeling of being a part of the 
service. 

The military training program should 
be fair and nonpunitive, but planned in 
its degree of rigor and strictness, so that 
upon completion of this period of reha- 
bilitation the trainee will recognize the 
value of this experience, but, at the same 
time, feel that it is something he would 
not want to go through again. “Boy, I 
have been through the Rehab Center. 
What an outfit. Everyone there is sure 
on the ball.” That is the kind of feeling 
which the experience should create. 

The second major aspect of the program 
is psychotherapy and religious training. 
It can be assumed that each of the train- 
ees has some kind of personal problem or 
maladjustment which was a factor in his 
getting into trouble. They have become 
involved in a wide variety of difficulties 
—absent without leave, assault and bat- 
tery, and disobedience to superiors, to 
mention a few. We must do something to 
help the trainee with his individual prob- 
lems, and give him some counseling or 
guidance so that he does not repeat his 
delinquent behavior. Military training 
alone will not solve basic personal diffi- 
culties, 

When done on an individual basis, psy- 
chiatric treatment is time consuming and 
would require far more skilled therapists 
than are available in the service. In a 


outside the scope of military training and 
a brief discussion of it seems appropriate. 

Because most maladjustments are in re- 
lation to other people, the group setting 
has been found particularly advantageous 
in working toward improved adjustment. 
Through the group method the therapist 
helps the trainee to investigate his prob- 
lems as they are manifested in that group 
and later to become better able to handle 
them outside the group. If a trainee, for 
example, is confined for assaulting a su- 
perior officer, the problem in therapy re- 
volves around the question, “Why is it 
that this trainee had such an upset rela- 
tionship with the superior officer and how 
did it get that way?” In working out his 
problem the trainee receives both support 
and stimulation from the group. The 
group also gives him an opportunity fo: 
“reality testing”’—that is, he can express 
attitudes and feelings, and the group, 
which is like society in miniature, will let 
him know whether or not he is “on the 
beam.” 

Unfortunately, even group therapy—as 
it is generally operated—cannot be used 
in the entire installation with the small 
number of therapeutic personnel that 
would probably be made available. A pos- 
sible solution to this, and one which has 
been tried successfully, is through the 
assignment of assistants from among en- 
listed men or officers who have the neces- 
sary personal qualifications and the ap- 


The Army’s primary objective in undertaking the rehabilitation of its 
offenders is to return the offending individual to duty in the shortest 
possible period of time—as an efficient and well-trained fighting man 


rehabilitation center of about 500 train- 
ees the services of a large number of 
therapists would be required for individ- 
ual treatment. Obviously this is not feas- 
ible. An alternative plan which has 
worked successfully is the use of group 
psychotherapy. This is an area somewhat 


titude for therapeutic work under the 
supervision of a highly trained and com- 
petent therapist. For a group of 500 
trainees it would be necessary to have -at 
least six such assistants to work with the 
regularly assigned therapist. These as- 
sistants would undergo an intensive pe- 
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riod of training and would also observe 
the sessions which the therapist conducted 
with the trainees and would conduct some 
practice sessions under the therapist’s su- 
pervision. At the conclusion of their 
training period their work would continue 
to be closely supervised. 

Psychotherapy, to be effective, must be 
conducted in a “permissive” environment 
quite different from the normal military 
setting. Because of this, what goes on in 
these sessions may well appear as quite 
nonmilitary, and if the aims and methods 
of the therapy are not understood by the 
overseers at the center, the work may be 
mistakenly criticized as “goldbricking.” 
The commandant and his immediate supe- 
rior must be aware of this aspect of group 
psychotherapy, and they should not mis- 
judge the activity if they should observe 
the group meeting under the apple tree 
or apparently enjoying a good joke. As 
a supplement to the group sessions, train- 
ees should be permitted to discuss per- 
sonal problems on an individual basis with 
the professional therapist. 

In addition to the psychotherapy, re- 
ligious training and counseling offers an 
important kind of help which must be 
provided by a chaplain—in accordance 
with the religious preferences of the men. 
Past experience indicates that for some 
men religious counseling provides more 
effective rehabilitation than other means. 
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The third feature of the broad program 
is that of educational training and rec- 
reation. The purpose of the educational 
training is to provide study opportunities 
in academic and technical fields for the 
trainees. Such training should be on a 
voluntary basis and should be conducted 
in group study classes. Courses should 
include a variety of subjects: English, 
history, arithmetic, foreign languages, 
physical sciences, electricity, radio, geom- 
etry, algebra, and others. Correspondence 
courses through the United States Armed 
Forces Institute should be part of the 
available curriculum. The _ educational 
program should be organized to consist of 
the following levels and fields of study: 
literacy schools—grades 1 through 4; in- 
termediate schools—grades 5 through 8; 
high school; and musical training courses 
and vocational education. A trained psy- 
chologist should work with incoming train- 
ees to determine their level of academic 
achievement and interests, and to guide 
them in selection of work. 

Another phase of rehabilitation is the 
provision of an adequate range of recrea- 
tional activities. Adequate recreation en- 
ables the trainees to use their leisure time 
profitably and is vital to good mental 
health. Furthermore, it is particularly 
necessary to release tensions produced by 
the military training and therapeutic as- 
pects of rehabilitation work. Some of the 
recreational activities which might be part 
of a well-rounded program are athletics, 
band and orchestra, library, movies, dra- 
matic activities, and radio. 

These various aspects of a rehabilita- 
tion program—military training, psycho- 
therapy and religious counseling, and ed- 
ucation and recreation—give a range and 
variety of activity and can be integrated 
into a well-balanced program aimed di- 
rectly toward the accomplishment of its 
primary objective, namely, the prompt 
and effective restoration to duty of mili- 
tary offenders. 
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Comments on Operational | 
Responsibilities of the 
Corps Commander 


Lieutenant Colonel Rollin T. Steinmetz, Armor 
G3 Section, Headquarters, The Armored Center, Fort Knox, Kentucky 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


1. MANY quarters there appears to be 
a lack of appreciation of the results of 
an increase in the tempo of warfare which 
is caused by the practical application, 
on the battlefield, of developments in 
aeronautics and mass destruction weap- 
ons. The current, accepted concept of or- 
ganization, operation, and functions of 
the corps headquarters requires further 
study to develop command, control, su- 
pervisory, and combat information sys- 
tems which are capable of providing the 
commander detailed, current information 
of the friendly and enemy situation, and 
acting decisively on this information to 
produce well-founded decisions—all in a 
relatively short period of time. This is 
particularly applicable to the employment 
of close support atomic weapons—280- 
mm gun—and high-performance aircraft, 
against targets of opportunity which may 


pose a major threat to the success of op- 
erations by the corps commander. Cur- 
rent Department of the Army training 
publications contain statements which im- 
ply that present staff and command or- 
ganization and procedures are still valid. 
A careful perusal of numerous command 
post exercises and maneuver reports does 
not bear this out. 

When a higher commander intervenes 
directly with weapons which will have a 
profound effect upon the conduct of the 
battle at battalion or regimental level, 
he should be able to make his decision 
armed with an intimate knowledge of the 
tactical situation which confronts the 
battalion or regimental commander. If 
the corps headquarters controls the ap- 
plication of the modern, high speed, and 
mass destruction weapons, technical ad- 
vances unmistakably place him in the 
midst of operations on the battalion and 
regimental level. Despite this situation, 
the only concessions to advances in applied 
technology that have been made in organ- 
ization and procedure are the addition of 
the Fire Support Co-ordination Center 
(FSCC), the Air-Ground Communications 


Surely, advances in applied technology which were derived from funda- 
mentally new ideas in scientific fields, which affect the basic philos- 
ophies by which nations live, portend changes in our concept of warfare 
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System, and the Joint Operations Center 
(JOC). These are, at best, patches on a 
now antiquated headquarters which were 
evolved to handle command and staff prob- 
lems at the tempo of World War I. These 
agencies and communications systems have 
come into existence under the guise of 
co-operation and co-ordination, but in 
actuality they divide—and redivide—re- 
sponsibility for concerted, decisive action 
at the corps level to the point that the 
time required to reach a decision to act 
will almost certainly provide the oppor- 
tunity for a lucrative but transitory tar- 
get to disperse or displace. 

Similar problems have faced military 
commanders before and have resulted in a 
reorganization of the thinking processes 
applied to the solution of problems in 
command and control. Therefore, it ap- 
pears that we may borrow a page from 
the texts of some European armies which 
have long since used three general cate- 
gories when considering the conduct of 
war: strategy, operations, and tactics. 

The term operations covers the area be- 
tween tactics and strategy—and is spe- 
cifically. provided for in their command, 
staff, and communications systems and 
procedures. This furnishes the higher com- 
mander the necessary wherewithal to deal 
in “operational” matters when he takes 
action which vitally affects the tide of 
battle on the regimental or battalion level. 
This concept was applied in the command 
and control system used by the German 
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Army to direct and co-ordinate the com- 
bined arms teams—including air—when 
armored corps and armies invaded France. 
and the Soviet Union. 

On the other hand, it appears that if 
we are to continue under the currently 
recognized concept of organization and 
functioning of intermediate to higher 
command posts, corps and army levels 
should abstain from dealing in tactics 
or “operations,” and place all means in 
support of, and on call of, the commander 
on the ground, who will have the neces- 
sary current knowledge of the tactical 
situation to act without having to go 
through time-consuming staff and com- 
munications procedures to ensure that all 
actions over a vast area of responsibility 
are co-ordinated. 

The same general comments apply to the 
preplanned use of long-range atomic weap- 
ons—guided missiles—and aircraft—for 
reconnaissance and fire support—either 
under control of, or in support of, the 

—. Again, the means to cope with the 
ecisions to be made are not directly 
available to the corps commander. The 
principle of unity of command is violated 
in the name of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion—although the corps commander still 
retains his responsibility for success in 
battle in the area which is prescribed in 
his orders. The services of the intelli- 
gence agencies which will supposedly pro- 
vide him with the necessary knowledge on 
which to base his decision are outside 
his sphere of control, with the result that 
knowledge can be translated into decision 
only after time-consuming communications 
have been sent and received in both di- 
rections, and subjected to excessive “staff- 
ing” and co-ordination over long distances. 

Again, one solution appears to decen- 
tralize control to the lowest possible 
echelon and furnish the corps commander 
with necessary tools of his trade—con- 
trol of high-performance reconnaissance 
aircraft and other intelligence agencies— 
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to return to the principle of unity of 
command, and not place dependence on 
appendages—such as the FSCC and JOC 
and the Air-Ground Communications Sys- 
tem—to an antiquated concept of com- 
mand and staff operations and procedures 
to provide the correlation of combat infor- 
mation necessary for sound decisions. 
These comments are not intended to decry 
the importance of the functions which 
these agencies were designed to fulfill, 
for the communications and co-ordination 
they provide are all vitally necessary. 
However, by adding them as appendages 
we have de-emphasized the importance of 


rectly affects action on the field of battle. 

As an analogy, the situation may be 
compared with the problem of building 
a cantilever bridge from one side of a 
chasm to the other. However, in this 
case the far bank is not stationary, but 
is being farther removed and being made 
more difficult of attainment by the ac- 
tion of our potential enemy through his 
own advances in technology and methods 
of warfare which provide him more power- 
ful weapons, more mobility, and more flex- 
ibility. (See sketch below.) 

Assuming that we start from an abut- 
ment of a certain fixed size and strength 





these same services to the point where 
they do not serve their purpose—when 
applied to a command and staff structure 
which was derived from experience in a 
much more leisurely era of warfare. 

It appears, therefore, that a basic re- 
organization of our thinking is required 
to provide the terms of reference in 
which the problem can be stated—and 
then examined and solved. If our mili- 
tary terminology does not recognize “op- 
erational” responsibilities of higher com- 
manders, it will surely be impossible to 
discuss and resolve the problems which 
will confront the higher commander when 
he decides to take action which is neither 
tactical nor strategic in nature—that is, 
action off the field of battle which di- 


= SUCCESS IN BATTL 


—doctrine, as derived from a set of funda- 
mental principles and terms of reference 
—we can project our bridge only so far— 
and no farther—using a predetermined 
design and type of construction material 
—tactics, techniques, and weapons. At 
this point we can gain a little more dis- 
tance by using a different construction 
material—much as an engineer might 
“patch on” an extension fabricated from 
lightweight alloy. This, however, is only 
an expedient—as is the creation of the 
FSCC, JOC, and the other “patches” on 
our command, co-ordination and control 
concept—not good, sound engineering. 
Then, too, we could erect an intermediate 
pier or prop—new organization—to gain 
a little more distance; this, too, would be 
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an expedient. What is needed is a larger, 
stronger base from which ‘to work—one 
that will support the structure we are 
trying to build. In new weapons and 
means of communication and movement, 
we have the material with which to build 
the structure, and we are attempting to 
develop new designs—methods—to utilize 


these forces and speeds—on a base too, 


weak and too small. 

Surely, advances in applied technology 
which were derived from fundamentally 
new ideas in physics, chemistry, and math- 
ematics—which have affected world poli- 
tics, economics, and the basic philosophies 
by which nations live—portend some 
change in our concept of warfare. Prin- 
. ciples, in the abstract sense, may not 
change, but methods derived from the 
application of these principles do change; 
and we sometimes confuse where principles 
leave off and methods or techniques begin. 

The problem which faces us today is 
much the same as confronted the scien- 
tific world when Dr. Albert Einstein first 
announced his theories on the mass equiva- 
lent of energy. There was not a commonly 
understood body of terminology in which 
he could express his thoughts, and it was 
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not until the basic ideas became generally 
understood and susceptible of expression 
that the progress was made which resulted 
in the release of atomic energy. 

As a first step, therefore, I propose we 
adopt a term which will express the re- 
sponsibilities and type of actions which 
pertain to a higher commander who deals 
with mass destruction weapons and speeds 
of movement which were undreamed of 
when our interpretation of the principles 
of war and the methods by which they are 
applied were conceived. The intermediate 
to higher commander is now forced to 
make decisions and take action off the field 
of battle that has an immediate and de- 
cisive effect on the field of battle. These 
actions and decisions are neither strategic 
nor tactical, but “operational” in nature. 

With a new view, a new dimension, added 
to our thinking, we can reinterpret ab- 
stract principles and project our structure 
from a large enough, strong enough base 
to attain success in battle through a full 
understanding by all of the real meaning 
of the “operational” responsibilities of 
the higher commander and provide for 
them in our command, staff, and commun- 
ications systems. 





The problem facing our Nation today arises not from our ignorance but 
rather from our lack of understanding of the objective; this, in turn, has been 
aggravated by advances in our technology and the complex economic and politi- 
cal structure of our society. Because we possess machines that fraction the 
factor of space, and weapons that unleash unparalleled power in this atomic age, 
we tend to question the old rules. Today, we are uncertain whether the enemy’s 
armed forces remain the principal factor of his will to resist. We wonder 
whether by a massive stroke against the political capital and the war-industry 
complex of a nation, we cannot achieve in a brief space of time the objective 
that formerly resulted only from the defeat and neutralization of the enemy’s 


military forces. 


General John E. Hull 
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THE POST AND THE COMMUNITY 


Captain James C. Bowman, Infantry 
Public Information Officer, United States Military Academy 


The views expressed in this article 
are the author’s and are not neces- 
sarily those of the Department of the 
Army or the Command and General 
Staff College—The Editor. 


H OW many of this magazine’s readers 
are actively engaged in public relations 
work? Surprisingly, a conservative esti- 
mate would be well over 9 out of 10. 
Even more surprising is the fact that 
these 9 plus men are engaged in some form 
of public relations daily. Why? 

Public relations can be broken down 
into two broad categories—internal and 
external. Internal public relations con- 
cerns itself with the inner workings of 
the organization; external public rela- 
tions concerns itself with relations be- 
tween the organization and the outside 
public. That morning coffee call, where 
the organization officers get together for 
refreshment and relaxation, is well known 
to all of us. We find it is often a profita- 
ble institution, for it helps us get along 
together—to discuss our problems in an 
informal atmosphere. This is only one ex- 
ample of internal public relations at 
work in the Army. So most of us are en- 
gaged in at least internal public relations. 

What about the other category? Why 
should we in the Army be concerned with 
external public relations? As most of us 
have not been public information officers, 


and may never be, why not leave this 
problem of external public relations to 
the PIO? Well, like it or not, public re- 
lations is one of our missions. Lieutenant 
General Floyd L. Parks, former Army 
Chief of Information, gives the answer 
simply when he says: “The relations of 
Army people to the people with whom they 
live are the relations between neighbors.” 
In 1952, the Third Army issued a direc- 
tive which said, “The creation and main- 
tenance of friendly relations will be given 
priority second only to sound management 
practices and security.” 

Back in 1946, the War Department pre- 
scribed establishment of military groups 
or councils on all posts to meet with civil 
leaders to work out mutual problems. 

Public relations is no longer some- 
thing that civilians worry about, and com- 
manders ignore as beneath their dignity. 
The civilians are as interested in us as 
they are in their sons in the service— 
and their pocketbooks. How much closer 
can we get? So it develops quite simply 
that the matter of good relations with the 
civilian populace is our bread and butter. 

If you will allow me another quota- 
tion, I will get to the heart of the subject. 
General J. Lawton Collins stated that: 


Public relations is a command responsi- 
bility. It is the commander—in every 
echelon—who must personally take a gen- 
uine interest and weigh carefully the ef- 


Far too often, we in the military service—both officer and enlisted 
personnel—look upon public relations as a defensive operation rather 
than a living, dynamic vehicle for sponsoring mutual understanding 
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fect on the public of what he is going 
to say or do. 


That hits close to home, does it not? 

The external public relations problem 
that will concern us most as commanders 
is that of post-community relations. No 
one reading this article will deny that 
he has been concerned with this problem 
at some time in his career, either as an 
individual or as a commander. Hardly a 
day passes when one does not overhear 
a discussion concerning local relations 
with nearby towns and too often the re- 
marks indicate a closed mind. Naturally 
enough this feeling exists on both sides 
of the fence, and, therefore, we must first 
break down prejudices before we can hope 
to move ahead on any kind of improvement 
venture. 

In a letter to major commanders, in 
June 1954, General Matthew B. Ridgway 
stated: 


It is at the installation level that the 
Army as an organization comes in closest 
contact with the public. The installation 
commander’s relations with the commun- 
ity are of such importance that he should 
give the matter his continuing personal 
attention. He should strive in every prac- 
ticable manner to bring the community 
and his command into harmonious rela- 
tions. An active community relations pro- 
gram is expected of each post, camp, and 
station commander. 


The plan I want to discuss is one based 
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on personal observation during routine 
assignments, study of the Fort Benning 
plan, and some acquaintance with the 
Scott Air Force Base plan. The plan in 
effect at Fort Benning has met with a 
great deal of success, as has the one at 
Scott Air Force Base; therefore, I have 
used these plans as background formulat- 
ing my version of a post-community proj- 
ect. 

The Benning plan actually was modeled 
after the one at Scott Air Force Base, 
which was developed in 1946 between the 
base and the city of Belleville, Illinois, 
I know personally that the Scott plan has 
worked wonders—Belleville was my home 
for many years. Before World War II, 


many of the people of that city were either 
antiservice or indifferent to the service. 
Today, in contrast, a very real friendship 
exists between the city and the base. 
Anyone who has been stationed at Benn- 
ing in recent years can, without exerting 
much effort, find out that the plan in 


effect there is working very well also. 

The success of both of these plans can 
be attributed largely to top command par- 
ticipation—the commanding general and 
the local mayor in both instances take 
an active part in the operation of the 
plans. However, there is another reason 
for their success—all levels of society 
participate. Merchants, doctors, privates, 
sergeants, and officers were consulted dur- 
ing the initial organization. In this way, 
it was possible to get to the heart of the 
problem to find out how they could best 
organize for a constructive and far-reach- 
ing program. 

Drawing from both of these plans, it 
first becomes obvious that in initiating 
a program one must establish a simple 
but effective organization. As the program 
develops and progresses it will be possi- 
ble to enlarge and improve upon the ini- 
tial organization as the needs become ap- 
parent. A chairman should be appointed 
to head the organization. He may be per- 
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manent, or his office might be alternated 
periodically. How he is selected is not im- 
portant; but he must be an individual who 
has the authority and experience to get 
the job done, and, therefore, should rank 
fairly high in the post or community from 
which he comes. 

Under the Chairman is the Executive 
Committee, which acts as the over-all co- 
ordinator of other committees. This com- 
mittee should be formed first, with a 
diversified representation from both the 
post and community—the commanding gen- 
eral of the post or his assistant; the 
mayor of the city or his assistant; doc- 
tors, lawyers, the chief of police, the pro- 
vost marshal, the judge advocate general, 
the special services officer, newspaper edi- 
tors or owners, the public information 
officer, and any others considered neces- 
sary. The organization of this committee, 
of course, would vary from place to place 
—depending upon the local problems and 
on the type of city government. It is this 
group—with the chairman—which must 
do the initial spadework, but which will, 
of necessity, delegate much of the work 
and authority to subordinate committees 
after the project gets into operation. 

The Health and Welfare Committee 
would include in its membership the post 
surgeon, the post Red Cross representa- 
tive, the post chaplain, the civic health 
officer, a representative of the police de- 
partment, a local doctor, and a social or 
welfare worker. The committee would be 
responsible for all problems relating to 
health and sanitation, and for relief and 
social problems involving post and civil- 
ian personnel. 

The Housing Committee would—as its 
name implies—investigate and remove 
housing problems. It would look into com- 
plaints of unfair rents, sale of substand- 
arc housing in which post personnel might 
be involved, and would provide a housing 
service to assist post personnel in renting 
or purchasing housing. The committee 


would include the post billeting officer, 
a representative from each of the post 
and city women’s clubs, and a real estate 
man or two. Off-post housing has been, 
and continues to be, one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with which the service must 
cope. The post-community plan thus of- 
fers a way to resolve the problem simply 
and effectively. 

Co-ordination of social and recreational 
activities can be of great benefit to both 
the post and community. Both have much 
to offer to the other, and the work of the 
committee responsible for these functions 
can do much to create mutual respect and 
comradeship between service personnel and 
civilians. Sports offer a wonderful oppor- 
tunity here to help in building friendship 
and teamwork between the post and com- 
munity. Contests between civilian and 
post teams would be encouraged and ac- 
tively supported. In the realm of youth 
activities, good relations could be achieved 
through co-ordinating the activities of 
post youth groups such as the Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts with their civilian counter- 
parts. In the activities of this committee 
much can be done to build understanding 
among all levels of society—from privates 
to the ranking officers on the post, and 
from the man in the laborer’s ranks to 
the business executive. Membership on 
the committee would include religious 
leaders from the post and community, 
youth activity workers from post and com- 
munity, the special services officer, Red 
Cross workers, hostesses, and others en- 
gaged in these activities. 

The work of the Police and Legal Com- 
mittee is self-evident. Co-operation be- 
tween military police and civilian police, 
and between civilian and military lawyers, 
would erase many off-post disciplinary 
problems. The activities of this commit- 
tee would eliminate unwholesome estab- 
lishments where servicemen can and do 
get into trouble, and would solve many 
other problems such as traffic safety and 
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driving under the influence of alcohol. It 
would ensure the fair and impartial treat- 
ment of servicemen in civilian courts, and 
would help in bringing about a complete 
and mutual understanding between serv- 
icemen and civilian law enforcement offi- 
cers. On the committee we would find, 
of course, the provost marshal, the civic 
police chief, a representative of the state 
highway patrol, the judge advocate, a 
judge, and any others considered neces- 
sary. 

Since the children of service personnel 
quite often must attend schools in the 
nearby community, an educational com- 
mittee could do valuable work in building 
good relations between the civic school 
representatives and the parents on the 
post. Much good could be accomplished by 
encouraging active participation of post 
parents in civic parent-teacher organiza- 
tions. In addition, the community might 
have a college where many post personnel 
could go to study for college credits and 
degrees during off-duty hours. The post, 
on the other hand, might assist civilian 
educators in many ways by offering the 
use of its facilities to school children so 
they could learn how their Armed Forces 
function. In this committee one would 
find the post information and education 
officer, representatives of both post and 
civilian parent-teacher groups, and offi- 
cials of the community school system. 

Last, but certainly not least, is the 
Public Relations Committee. Among its 
members are the public information officer, 
and, of course, a newspaper publisher as 
well as a public relations representative 
of the city government. The work of this 
committee would be to keep the personnel 
of the post and the people of the commu- 
nity well informed, and to publicize the 
work of the entire post-community organ- 
ization. A well-organized and active post 
speakers’ bureau can do much good in the 
building of understanding and respect. 
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Formal meetings of the organization 
should be held once a month, the meeting 
place being at the post or in the commu- 
nity, or alternating between the two. 
Subcommittees should meet as often, in 
addition, as they feel is necessary to ac- 
complish their programs. Although it is 
not mentioned here, there should be fre- 
quent rotation of personnel on the sub- 
committees as well as on the Executive 
Committee. Membership should include all 
ranks—commissioned and noncommission- 
ed—and also the wives of service. per- 
sonnel and civilians. Some key person- 
nel might have to serve on several sub- 
committees. Business and civic clubs in 
the community should be used to the 
maximum in all phases of the program. 
Speakers from the post speakers’ bureau 
will undoubtedly be in great demand by 
these clubs. Parades and reviews should 
always be well publicized, and invitations 
should be issued to various people of the 
community to be present at official func- 
tions such as receptions and holiday cer- 
emonies. Concerts, little theater groups, 
book clubs, music clubs, and a hundred 
other activities on the usual post can be 
used in the building and maintaining of 
good relations. 

Support for the program must exist 
from the top down—in the community and 
on the post. With a sincere desire on the 
part of the post and community officials 
to make the program work, there is really 
no limit to what can be done. 

Each of us in uniform has a definite 
duty to perform in making this program 
a going concern. Its value to the service 
and, therefore, to us as individuals is ob- 
vious. However, it takes a lot of effort on 
both sides, and it is well for us to re- 
flect again on the Army Chief of Staff’s 
1954 letter in which he says, “Too many 
officers look upon public relations as a 
defensive operation rather than a living, 
dynamic one.” 
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UNITED 
Added Safety 
A new weather aid which gives an eval- 
uation of visibility in terms of actual 
runway conditions has been installed at 
one United States Air Force base and an 
additional 20 bases are slated to receive 
it soon. The announcement of the visibil- 
ity measuring transmissometer which 
measures the amount of foreign material, 
dust, water vapor, or what have you in 
a runway approach zone will be a great 
aid to safety. Weather stations, often far 
from the exact zone where the data are 
needed, previously have been unable to 
cope with rapidly changing conditions.— 
Aero Digest. 


Plastic Assault Boat 

Wide beam 16-foot fiberglass plastic 
“assault boats” weighing less than 300 
pounds, designed for the assault cross- 
ings of rivers and streams, are being 
service tested by the Corps of Engineers. 
The boats are strong enough to carry 15 
men with full packs, yet light enough to 
be readily hand carried. The successful 
performance of these boats in forthcoming 
tests may contribute materially to the 
military’s adopting fiberglass plastics for 
the construction of many small landing 
craft—News release. 


STATES 


Rotate Divisions 

Under Operation Gyroscope, the Seventh 
Army in Europe will gain an armored and 
airborne division to replace two infantry 
divisions next year. The 11th Airborne 
Division at Fort Campbell, Kentucky, will 
exchange posts with the 5th Infantry Di- 
vision now at Augsburg, Germany, and the 
3d Armored Division at Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky, will rotate with a division not yet 
named.—News release. 


Atomic Air Defense 

A new atomic weapon which may be able 
to wipe out a formation of highflying 
enemy bombers is being tested in Nevada 
according to an announcement of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. It was reported that 
the weapon might be used by interceptor 
airplanes or by ground-based air defense 
units, presumably antiaircraft artillery 
and ground-to-air rocket missiles. The an- 
nouncement stated that an atomic weapon 
exploded high in the air could knock down 
aircraft some distance from the burst. 
Despite this, it was said there would be 
neither damage nor danger to persons or 
property on the ground below. No esti- 
mate of the radius of destruction or height 
to ensure safety was made.—News release. 
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Cargo Door 

Lessons learned in the Berlin, Korean, 
and Indochina airlifts have led to the de- 
velopment of a flight-opening cargo door, 
presently being tested on a production 
model C-119 Flying Boxcar. The new 
doors are movable to meet a variety of 
in-flight operational situations and mark 


Flight-opening cargo door aids paradrops. 


a sharp departure from conventional de- 
signs currently employed by cargo air- 
craft. The doors are operated hydraulic- 
ally and may be controlled by the pilot, 
copilot, or at a crew station in the cargo 
compartment. The system gives a door 
which can be opened and closed in flight 
and need not be removed for paradrops. 

The bottom section may be retracted into 
the upper section while in flight to pro- 
vide an opening for paratroop operations 
or the release of resupply bundles. A sec- 
ond in-flight configuration allows the en- 
tire upper section of the door to be raised 
to provide an unobstructed opening the 
height and width of the fuselage for the 
airdropping of heavy equipment and sup- 
plies. Regular cargo-handling systems may 
be used in loading planes equipped with 
the new door. The versatile doors may 
be positioned to meet virtually any loading 
situation. In developing the door the en- 
gineers sought an assembly which would 
feature ease of production and mainte- 
nance.—News release. 
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‘Aerial Tugs’ 

By the use of helicopters as “aerial 
tugs,” a new technique for sweeping en- 
emy minefields has been developed. This 
new development eliminates the danger 
from moored mines to the minesweeping 
vessels penetrating an enemy minefield 
since the helicopter can sweep the initial 
path through the waters without endan- 
gering itself. This will enable the forma- 


’ tion of minesweeping vessels following to 


sweep the remainder of the minefield with 
safety from moored mines. The method 
has been tested for some time and trials 
proved the helicopter’s ability to tow the 
standard naval minesweeping equipment 
at speeds in excess of that obtained with 
Navy minesweeping boats. Superior ma- 


neuverability, required for sweeping in re- 
stricted areas, was clearly demonstrated. 
its ability to fly from landing 


Because of 


88 


~ 


Helicopter displays its ability to tow ship. 


platforms aboard ships at sea, the flexi- 
bility of minesweeping forces is greatly 
increased. A mine warfare team can now 
be an integral part of each amphibious 
group for use in preassault, close offshore 
minesweeping according to the report. By 
flying the helicopter in a nose-down atti- 
tude, an enormous pull is attained. Con- 
trol of the helicopter while towing is eas- 
ier than during normal flying. The idea 
can be used for rescue, salvage, and ma- 
neuvering.—News release. 
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Special Weapons Course 

Selected National Guard and Army Re- 
serve Officers have attained an 8-week 
course on Special Weapons given at the 
Command and General Staff College. The 
course is designed to train officers in tacti- 
cal employment of atomic weapons and is 
the second made available to Guard and 
Reserve officers. Applicants for the course 
must be captains or above, with actual or 
potential assignments involving atomic 
warfare operations, who have completed a 
branch officer advanced course or equiva- 
lent. The Army is also providing other 
opportunities for atomic warfare training 
of Reserve component officers. There is a 
series of 1-week courses to orient these of- 
ficers in the characteristics, effects, and 
operational peculiarities of atomic weap- 
ons being conducted at the Antiaircraft 
Artillery and Guided Missile Branch of 
The Artillery School at Fort Bliss. Guard 
and Reserve officers already attending the 
Regular or Associate Command and Gen- 
eral Staff College Officer Course may be 
selected to take a special 5-week course in 
atomic warfare training following their 
graduation.—News release. 


Paydays 

After a successful 6-month trial period, 
the Air Force has decided to continue the 
twice-a-month pay for Air Force person- 
nel. During the test period, paydays were 
on the 5th and the 20th of the month. How- 
ever, under the new system, paydays will 
be changed to the 15th and last day of the 
month. The change was made in order 
to assist in meeting first-of-the-month bills 
and to make pay dates comparable to ci- 
vilian practice.—News release. 


Plan Expansion 

In order to provide space for artillery 
training with modern weapons, a proposal 
by the Army to expand Fort Sill, Okla- 
homa, by 31,000 acres is being studied by 
the Bureau of the Budget.—News release. 


Food Reserve 

It has been proposed that this country 
take the lead in establishing an interna- 
tional reserve of food and raw materials. 
The agency would aim at better distribu- 
tion, stabilizing prices, and disposing of 
surpluses. Negotiations would be carried 
on with non-Communist countries under 
auspices of the United Nations if the plan 
is accepted.—News release. 


Deliver Helicopter 

Delivery of the first H-34 helicopter, a 
craft which can carry from 12 to 14 fully 
equipped troops or 3,000 pounds of cargo, 
was made to the Army recently. It is a 
4-blade single main rotor aircraft pow- 
ered by an R-1820 engine of 1,425 horse- 
power. Exact specifications of the new 
craft are still classified—News release. 


Summer Training 

Approximately 130,000 Army Reservists 
are expected to participate in the annual 
unit training program to be conducted this 
summer. Reservists will be afforded every 
opportunity to train in the latest tactical 
concepts and will use much of the Army’s 
new equipment. Reserve unit personnel, 
assisted by regularly assigned unit ad- 
visors, and supported by Active Army 
units and installations, will direct the ac- 
tual training program. Approximately 25 
Army Reserve divisions and 2,200 sep- 
arate units will go to summer camp with 
each individual receiving 15 days’ train- 
ing. Training will emphasize practical in- 
struction, the qualification of individuals 
in their assigned duties, and on-the-job 
training with like units in the Active 


‘Army. Some Reserve units will conduct 


advanced training appropriate to the level 
of training previously attained. Through- 
out the training, the Army will stress 
leadership, discipline, appearance and con- 
duct, supply economy and cost conscious- 
ness, maintenance, and teamwork.—News 
release. 
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Logistic Exercise 

More than 5,000 student officers, observ- 
ers, umpires, and enlisted personnel par- 
ticipated in the 6-day support maneuver, 
LOGEX-55, conducted at Fort Lee, Vir- 
ginia. The exercise was used for the first 
time as a vehicle to test a proposed new 
set of logistical concepts developed by the 
First Logistical Command, Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina. It represents the first 
test of one of various proposals to review 
Army logistic procedures in the field. The 
new concepts propose the relief of combat 
commanders from many logistical or sup- 
port responsibilities they held in the past 
and stress new methods of dispersion and 
flexibility to counter the mass destruction 
weapons which may be used in a future 
enemy attack. The planning staff con- 
sisted of members from all the Army’s 
technical and administrative service 
schools. Responsibility for the maneuver 
rotates annually among the _ service 
schools with the Medical Field Service 
School having charge of the current exer- 
cise.—News release. 


Atomic Locomotive 


An industrial study of the possible use 
of atomic-powered engines in railroad lo- 
comotives has been approved by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Such en- 
gines, if proved feasible, would be able to 
drive a locomotive back and forth across 
the country for long periods without re- 
fueling. No contract has been awarded 
for the actual manufacture of such an en- 
gine as present plans call for a 1-year 
study of the idea—News release. 


‘Navaho’ 

A long-range, surface-to-surface guided 
missile, known as the SM-64 Navaho, is 
under development for the United States 
Air Force. Details of the missile and its 
performance were not revealed although it 
was reported work has been underway for 
some time.—News release. 
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Reoccupy Ice Island 

A party of United States scientists is 
moving back to the floating ice island 
weather observers abandoned in the Arc- 
tic Ocean almost 1 year ago. The Air 
Force’s Research and Development Com- 
mand reported that the scientists would 
remain until September for a series of 
studies. Designated T3, the island, which 
was large enough to support a 4,000-foot 
runway, was abandoned when it floated too 
close to a fixed weather station to be of 
value. It has drifted high up in the Arctic 
Ocean, and at one time came within 150 
miles of the North Pole——News release. 


Operation ‘Minuteman’ 

In a surprise alert conducted recently, 
all ground and air forces of the National 
Guard were mobilized to test the speed 
with which the 340,000 men could go into 
action in event of an enemy attack. It 
was the first such nationwide test of 
Guard readiness. The day and “zero hour” 
for the test were kept secret until the 
last moment. Units are located in 2,400 
cities and towns. Ground forces include 22 
infantry divisions, 5 armored divisions, 
and 2,603 subdivisional size units, includ- 
ing 9 regimental combat teams, 9 armored 
cavalry regiments, and 123 antiaircraft 
artillery battalions. The Air Guard is 
formed into 87 squadrons. When the alert 
came, the Guard units assembled at home 
stations and prepared to move out on such 
missions as they might be called upon to 
perform in an actual attack or other emer- 
gency. Each state conducted its own alert, 
but the mobilization timing was as nearly 
simultaneous as possible.—News release. 


Vast Command 

The Far East Air Force, based at Ja- 
pan, was recently assigned air command 
of a vast new western Pacific area extend- 
ing as far as Hawaii, excluding Formosa 
which is a Navy responsibility.—News re- 
lease. 
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Versatile Convertiplane 

An aircraft which has rotor blade as- 
semblies that tilt forward in wing nacelles 
to convert from a helicopter into an air- 
plane is presently being tested. The ship 
recently flew with rotor assemblies tilted 
35 degrees forward from the helicopter 
vertical position, a new mark in converti- 
plane development and a major advance 
toward the goal of 84 degrees full forward 
tilt necessary to convert the ship from 
helicopter into airplane while in flight. 


New convertiplane to aid maneuverability. 


The ship showed excellent controllabil- 
ity without vibration during the 35 degree 
conversion. The Model 1-G Convertiplane 
has flown as high as 3,500 feet without vi- 
bration and has reached a speed of 115 
miles an hour as a helicopter. 

The plane is powered by a 160 horse- 
power piston engine. It has two rotor as- 
semblies with helicopter type blades which 
whirl in a 17-foot diameter circle. The as- 
semblies are mounted on each tip of its 21- 
foot all-metal wing. It is hoped that the 
plane will eventually reach a speed of 
150 miles an hour in forward flight. With 
new, larger-prop versions now in the blue- 
print stage, it is believed that propeller- 
driven airplane speeds of 250 miles an 
hour will be easy to attain. Faster-than- 
helicopter speeds will prove valuable in 
military rescue, reconnaissance, and troop- 
carrying operations. The new planes are 
expected to perform within 10 percent ef- 
ficiency of comparable size conventional 
planes in forward flight.—News release. 


Rename Missiles 

A new series of designations for guided 
missiles developed for the Air Force has 
been announced by the Department of De- 
fense. Missiles developed for the Army and 
Navy have been designated according to a 
common system, while those developed for 
the Air Force have been classed as fight- 
ers or bombers and designated as if they 
were piloted types. Under the new system 
five categories have been introduced. They 
are: GAR, guided air rocket; GAM, 
guided air missile; JM, interceptor mis- 
sile; SM, strategic missile; and TM, 
tactical missile. For the present, the F 
and B type numbers previously used are 
being retained with these new designa- 
tions. For example, the F-98 Falcon is 
now the GAR-98, the B-63 Rascal is the 
GAM-63, the F-99 Bomarc is the IM-99, 
the B-62 Snark is the SM-62, and the B-61 
Matador becomes the TM-61. It is ex- 
pected that these series will revert to an 
initial -1, and in some cases the Falcon is 
referred to as GAR-1.—The Aeroplane. 


Antiaircraft Gun 

A super antiaircraft gun, capable of 
warding off even kamikaze attacks, is un- 
der construction for the Navy. Known as 
the Mark 37, it is a 38-inch gun with auto- 
matic, split second firing. The gun has 
undergone successful tests and is in pro- 
duction under a 35-million-dollar contract. 
—News release. 


Advanced Training 

Beginning in June, nearly 15,000 Army 
Reserve Officer Training Corps cadets 
throughout the United States will start 6 
weeks of advanced summer training. Most 
of these cadets will have completed 3 
years’ senior instruction at their respec- 
tive colleges and universities before going 
to camp. Successful completion of the sum- 
mer course is one of the prerequisites for 
commissioning as second lieutenants in 
the Army Reserve.—News release. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Navy Jet 

The most powerful and fastest all- 
weather fighter ever to be built for opera- 
tion from British aircraft carriers, the 
D.H. 110 twin-jet, twin-boom, supersonic 


Royal Navy’s supersonic fighter is ready. 


fighter, will soon join the British Navy. 
The plane is powered by two Avon jet en- 
gines and will carry elaborate electronic 
aids for intercepting jet bombers. Its 
armament will consist of 30-mm Aden 
guns in addition to guided weapons. It is 
the first British aircraft to have flown 
with an all-moving tailplane in place of 
the usual combination of a fixed tailplane 
and movable elevator. The change will 
improve maneuverability—News release. 


Naval Guided Missiles 

Without specifying when the designs 
would be complete and construction ready 
to start, the British Navy announced that 
it was working on guided missile ships to 
replace its “aging” cruisers. It was an- 
nounced that the ships would first mount 
surface-to-air missiles and these would 
be followed by surface-to-surface weapons 
operated by the same equipment. A total 
of 247 fighting ships will be in commis- 
sion in 1955, with 481 others in reserve or 
undergoing refitting, modernization, or 
conversion. There are now 140 ships un- 
der construction. The Royal Navy will ask 
for an authorization of 133,000 men, 6,000 
less than the previous year.—News release. 


Ground Level Parachute 

An ejection seat which is expected to 
mean greater safety for pilots at takeoff 
or low levels has successfully been tested 
in Great Britain. The device is expected 
to be demonstrated in the United States 
soon. Previously, ejections at points be- 
low 500 feet had been considered unsafe 
because of the failure of parachutes to 
fill with air. It was disclosed that the de- 
vice is being fitted into the Javelin and 
Hunter, Great Britain’s latest jet fight- 
ers. It is activated by a small, protective 
face-blind that the pilot pulls down in an 
emergency. This explodes a cartridge 


which jettisons the plastic canopy over 
the cockpit and shoots the pilot, in his 


Ground level parachute gives added safety 
for pilots in takeoff or low-level flight. 


seat, clear of the aircraft’s tail. A time- 
operated gun flicks open miniature para- 
chutes which slow down and steady the 
seat while another time switch unfastens 
the seat harness and allows the main para- 
chute to function. The seat drops clear 
and the pilot floats down.—News release. 
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FRANCE 


‘Alouette II’ 

A turbine-powered helicopter, the Alou- 
ette IJ, which is expected to have a wide 
range of civil and military requirements, 
made its first flight recently. It is a 5-seat 
helicopter, powered by a 360 horsepower 


Turbine-powered helicopter makes test hop. 


Artouste II turbine, driving a single ro- 
tor. The plane has a ceiling of 14,764 feet 
and a rate of climb of 1,969 feet a min- 
ute. It has a cruising speed of 106 miles 
an hour and an endurance of 323 miles.— 
News release. 


Salt Water Test 

In an effort to determine the effects of 
a salt water diet, the French Navy placed 
ll sailors on a raft with their only food 
being raw fish. The general belief had 
been that drinking salt water would be 
fatal, but at the end of the 5-day experi- 
ment three sailors remained on the raft 
and they were in generally good condition 
despite loss of weight. As they became 
ill, the other sailors were removed from 
the raft.—News release. 


Atomic Pact 

Israel and France have concluded an 
agreement for co-operation in atomic re- 
search for peaceful purposes. It was re- 
ported that an Israeli invention had 
aided French technicians in the cheap 
manufacture of heavy water used in pro- 
ducing atomic materials.—News release. 


INDOCHINA 

Strip Mines 

Working within range of the guns of a 
French naval task force, troops are re- 
moving machinery from the big Hongay 
coal mines on the coast of Communist 
North Vietnam. The equipment being taken 
away was supplied as a part of United 
States economic aid before the war ended 
in Indochina. Mine laborers under Viet- 
minh domination have long opposed the 
move as they wanted the mines in good 
working order when the Hongay area is 
turned over to the Communists under the 
peace treaty. The Hongay anthracite coal 
mines are one of the biggest assets of 
Vietnam. The Haiphong-Hongay area is 
being stripped of troops and military sup- 
plies prior to the French evacuation and 
many of the civilians are leaving for the 
south under the terms of the armistice 
agreement.—News release. 


KENYA 

Thorium Deposit 

A huge deposit of thorium, a fissionable 
substitute for uranium, has been found in 
Kenya. The Department of Mines esti- 
mated the deposit at 30 million tons of 
ore. The discovery was made in a hill near 
the Tanganyika border. The ore contains 
radioactive monazite from which thorium 
is extracted.—News release. 


NORWAY 

Expand Base 

In order that NATO as well as Norwe- 
gian warships may use it in the event of 
war, the new naval base at Haakonsvern, 
near Bergen, is to be made larger than 
originally planned. The base in its new 
enlarged form will cost approximately 
29.4 million dollars. According to the re- 
port, NATO has agreed to contribute 75 
percent to the cost of the main installa- 
tions while Norwegian resources will fi- 
nance some of the installations, such as 
training establishments.—News release. 
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SOUTH KOREA 
Jet Pilots ; 
With the graduation of 10 pilots who 
will soon be flying Sabres, South Korea’s 
Air Force edged into the jet age. The men 
were taught by pilots of the Fifth United 
States Air Force.—News release. 


NORTH KOREA 

Withdraw Troops 

Communist China is in the process of 
withdrawing six more of her divisions 
from North Korea according to a recent 
announcement. This will bring to 13 the 
number of Chinese Communist divisions 
officially reported on their way out of 
North Korea since last September. There 
have been reports of a steady buildup of 
indigenous North Korean armed forces. 
The Chinese Communists are said to be re- 
tiring some of their old army veterans and 
replacing them with young recruits under 
a new national conscription system.— 
News release. 


INDIA 


Drop Title 

Because the term commander in chief 
appeared incongruous in an Army essen- 
tially defensive in character, India’s com- 
manders will be known as chiefs of staff 
in the future according to a recent an- 


nouncement. It was said the change did 
not mean a lessening in the status of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force heads.—News 
release. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Defense Commitments 

With the approval of Great Britain, 
New Zealand is shifting its major Com- 
monwealth defense commitments from the 
Middle East to the Pacific area. She has 
already transferred an Air Force fighter 
squadron from Cyprus to Malaya. Her 
task will be to make sure that an enemy 
infiltration in Malaya is stopped before 
reaching New Zealand.—News release. 
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CANADA 

Antitank Weapon 

A new antitank weapon, a combination 
recoilless rifle and rocket launcher, for 
use by the infantryman has been de- 
veloped in Canada. The Heller, as it is 
known, fires a _ projectile that burns 
through heavy armor. It generates such 
intense heat that a hit almost anywhere 
on a tank destroys it.—News release. 


Arctic Airlift 

With the coming of spring, the United 
States and Royal Canadian Air Forces 
will airlift nearly 750,000 pounds of food, 
fuel, and equipment to four weather bases 
they operate in the remote Arctic. The long 
hours of daylight are expected to permit 
virtually around-the-clock work in the an- 
nual resupply operation.—News release. 


SWITZERLAND 

Special Jet 

Because of the peculiarity of many 
Swiss airfields, which are tucked into high 
valleys surrounded by mountains, the 
prototype of a small special design jet 
fighter is reported to be under construc- 
tion in Switzerland. The hangars, often 
built into a mountainside, are small and 
the runways are short. The new aircraft 
is a single engine, swept-wing fighter de- 
signed for close support operation.—Air 
Training. 


BURMA 

Barter Deal 

A Burmese mission has agreed to ex- 
change 150,000 tons of Burmese rice for 
steel and other products from Communist 
China. The rice is valued at 16.8 million 
dollars. Previously, the Burmese mission 
had signed contracts for supplies worth 
5.3 million dollars. These included steel 
materials and textiles. The remaining 
credit will be used in the purchase of 
other Chinese goods by the Government 
and private businessmen.—News release. 
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IRAQ 


Defense Linkup 

A new defense linkup with Turkey and 
Iraq which will extend the defensive area 
of the North Atlantic Pact to the Indian 
Ocean was signed recently by Great 
Britain. The new accords were signed to 
replace a 25-year British-Iraqi treaty with 
a new system of military co-operation. 
The new arrangements specifically take 
the British into the Turkish-Iraqi mutual 
security pact, signed recently, and give 
Great Britain wide new facilities to build 
up the air and land defenses of Iraq. At 
the same time, the British are handing 
back to Iraq control of two airbases they 
have there. The agreement binds the 
two countries to close and continuous de- 
fense collaboration in peace and war. Each 
will help the other in the event of an at- 
tack and the British Air Force will have 
overflying, servicing, and landing rights 
in Iraq almost any time. Iraq is the first 
Arab state to align itself with the West in 
the buildup against communism. It is 
hoped to extend the Turkish-Iraqi al- 
liance through neighboring Jordan and 
Iran to Pakistan which has a military 
treaty with Turkey.—News release. 


AUSTRALIA 

Atomic Tests 

An agreement to test atomic weapons in 
an area of the south Australian desert has 
been reached by Great Britain and Aus- 
tralia. Construction work on the area to be 
known as Maralinga will be started soon. 
It was reported that no hydrogen weapon 
test or other test of that character or mag- 
nitude would take place in Australia. 
Tests which will be made on the new prov- 
ing ground later this year will include det- 
onations of high-explosive charges de- 
signed to test techniques relating to atomic 
weapons. Most of the equipment used at 
Emu Field, where previous tests were con- 
ducted, will be moved to the new test site. 
—News release. 


USSR 
Arctic Mission 
A Soviet scientific expedition recently 
departed for the Arctic to establish “Sta- 
tion North Pole 5” on an Arctic ice floe.— 
News release. 


Giant Bomber 

A giant jet bomber capable of a 3,000- 
mile flight without refueling and able to 
carry a hydrogen bomb is reported to have 
been developed by the Soviet Union. Re- 
ports indicate that the bomber is from 120 
to 150 feet long and has a wingspread of 
120 to 165 feet. United States intelli- 
gence has tagged it the Type 37, while in 
the Soviet Union it is known as the 
TsAGI Type 428 or the Soviet Comet.— 
Air Training. 


Defense Line 

A defense line, known to Allied intelli- 
gence services as the “Lenin Line,” is re- 
ported to be under construction east of the 
Oder-Neisse frontier separating East Ger- 
many and Poland. An extension of the 
chain of forts is also under construction 
between Czechoslovakia and East Ger- 
many, with the hinge at Zwickau. The 
line, reported to be 15 miles deep, con- 
sists of strong points of the pillbox type 
of steel plates reinforced with concrete. In 
some places the defense posts are connected 
with a narrow gauge railroad built under- 
ground. Funds have been subscribed by 
the Polish and Czechoslovak Governments 
and the work is being done under the su- 
pervision of the Polish War Department. 
Soviet equipment, standard in the satellite 
armies, is reported to be installed in the 
first of the strong points. The defenses 
consist of the pillboxes placed in deep ech- 
elon with tank traps running between the 
pillboxes. Air raid shelters and ammuni- 
tion dumps have been constructed deep in 
the earth and the latter are said to be pro- 
tected with layers of reinforced concrete 
8 feet thick.—News release. 
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ITALY 

Lightweight Fighter 

Being produced as an economical air- 
craft for countries with small airpower 
budgets is a lightweight jet fighter of 
Italian design. It has 45-degree swept 
wings and is powered by a single Dewent 
engine in the nose, exhausting under the 
midfuselage.—Air Training. 


COMMUNIST CHINA 
Sign Contracts 
A British trade mission has signed more 
than 130 contracts, totaling about 11 mil- 
lion dollars, with Communist China’s Na- 
tional Import and Export Corporation ac- 
cording to recent reports.—News release. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Increase Budget 
During the coming fiscal year, the total 
defense expenditure is estimated at 70.7 
million dollars compared with 55.9 million 
dollars for the current year.—News re- 
lease. 


TURKEY 

Power Project 

Work on western Turkey’s first large 
multipurpose hydroelectric project, pat- 
terned after the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, was started recently. The Demirkopru 
installation will have a capacity of 70,000 
kilowatts when completed late in 1958. It 
will remove flood and silting danger on 
the Gediz River Delta, north of Izmir. In 
addition, the new dam will provide water 
to irrigate 192,000 acres of upland and 
coastal plain. It will make possible an in- 
creased production of cotton, raisins, figs, 
and other crops. This project is the first 
unit in a farflung power grid designed to 
restore the economic primacy to this area 
that was enjoyed under the ancient Greeks 
and marks an effort by Turkey to better 
her economic position. The project was 
planned by a concern of United States en- 
gineers.—News release. 
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WEST GERMANY 

Complete Depots 

Completion of the United States 250- 
million-dollar arsenal and military depot 
installations near Kaiserslautern, west of 
the Rhine River, has been announced. The 
installations, which took 4 years to build, 
include 12 major depot and arsenal areas, 
and have a personnel of 42,000 men ac- 
cording to the report. Supply lines link it 
with United States depots in France.— 
News release. 


Arms-Buying Pact 

Terms under which the United States 
would buy West German arms for her 
forces in that country were agreed upon 
recently. The agreement which covers the 
offshore procurement program is similar 
to those in force between the United 
States and other west European countries. 
Orders placed with West Germany during 
the past 2 years averaged between 15 and 
20 million dollars. No substantial in- 
crease is expected as a result of the new 
agreement. The agreement provides the 
safeguard that procurement in West Ger- 
many is not intended as a substitute for 
the Federal Republic’s own defense pro- 
gram nor will it be exercised in any way 
detrimental to civilian economy. Not in- 
cluded are purchases made with occupa- 
tion and support funds paid by the West 
German Government nor purchases of post 
exchange supplies.—News release. 


Seek Name 

Efforts are being made to have the Par- 
liament of West Germany approve the old 
term Wehrmacht as the name for the fu- 
ture West German armed forces. The 
forces are now known as Streitkraefte be- 
cause it was felt the old term was too 
closely linked to Nazi aggression. The 
terms sought for the new military forces 
are Wehrmacht for the combined armed 
forces, and Heer, Marine, and Luftwaffe 
for Army, Navy, and Air Force, respec- 
tively—News release. 
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Potentials 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Colonel Berge in 
“Revue de Defense Nationale” (France) July 1954. 


EuropPE, whose stability was formerly 
the matter of concern in diplomatic cir- 
cles, is no longer the determining ele- 
ment of world security. The entrance of 
other extra-European nations onto the 
world stage has extended and modified 
the domain of power ratios. 

In the world of the present day, all 
things appear to take up a position in 
accordance with the old principle of the 
law of gravitation, and one is tempted to 
write: “Nations act on one another in 
direct proportion to their mass and in in- 
verse proportion to the square of their 
distances.” In this statement, mass is 
their demographic, economic, military, 
and politico-ideologic potentials, while dis- 
tance is defined as “effective commercial 
distance” and not “geographic distance.” 

Around two nuclei of “superpowers” 
have formed two groupments of nations 
whose ties are constituted by pacts and 
agreements. Between these two group- 
ments are located floating nations whose 
numbers, however, have been continually 
decreasing since World War II. One must 


bear in mind this somewhat summary, yet 
striking, picture of the arrangement of 
the nations on the world chessboard to ex- 
plain the present and the future behavior 
of these two nuclei of forces. 

The United States and the Soviet Union 
are in opposition in the domain of eco- 
nomics and ideology, and this opposition 
may align the two hostile blocs against 
one another. The intention may exist in 
the case of each of the eventual adver- 
saries to subjugate the other and to im- 
pose a particular type of peace on the 
world—the American or the Soviet type. 

Under what conditions should the solu- 
tion—war—be adopted? To each of them, 
war may appear desirable if it leads to a 
profitable victory. Each of them, however, 
would reject this solution if victory were 
improbable or if the sacrifices which it 
would entail were quite out of proportion 
with the gains that could be expected. In 
a conflict of this magnitude, it is indis- 
pensable before attacking, to be able 
assemble and engage a considerable mass 
of means whose relative superiority over 
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those of the adversary will continue to 
grow until the final triumph. 

“Modern war is waged by weight.” In 
brief—and this is one of the lessons 
taught by World War II—the attacker 
must be able to achieve and maintain a 
large lead in potential over his adver- 
sary. This principle would be confirmed 
in a future world conflict. As soon as 
hostilities began, there would be no neu- 
trals. The nations floating along the bor- 
ders of the zone of influence would be 
integrated, willingly or by force, into one 
or the other of the sides. The engagement 
of powerful reserves capable of materially 
altering the power ratios should no longer 
be considered. Each of the adversaries 
could very quickly learn the exact number 
of his trumps and, since this war would 
inevitably possess an ideological charac- 
ter, we would, perhaps, be witnesses to a 
total war governed by a total strategy 
which would necessitate the engagement 
of almost the sum total of the material 
and spiritual forces in the two camps and, 
particularly, in that of the side attacked 
or the most threatened. 


The realization of a sufficient super- 
iority in potential, as we have said, is 
the indispensable condition for the ac- 
quiring and maintaining of the initiative 
in a conflict. Much is revealed by a cal- 
culation of the potentials of each of the 


eventual belligerents. The economic and 
demographic factors appear to be the most 
important and, at the same time, are the 
most easily obtained. As an example: 


France, in 1939, had at her disposal 
an energy potential equivalent to that 
which could be obtained from 86 million 
tons of coal—expressed hereafter as 
“eoal-energy.” Germany had at her dis- 
posal, at the same time, a production 
equivalent to 295 million tons of “coal- 
energy.” The ratio of the two nations 
with respect to energy was, therefore, 
3.4 to 1—and it is to be noted that this 
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ratio agrees, essentially, with that of 
their steel production of 3.8 to 1. To 
obtain an idea of Germany’s superiority, 
which is, moreover, one of the major 
reasons for our reversals, it should be 
sufficient to know that 80 million Ger- 
mans with 300 million tons of “coal- 
energy”—or about 23 million tons of steel 
—defeated 40 million Frenchmen with 86 
million tons of “coal-energy”—or about 6 
million tons of steel—a ratio of approxi- 
mately 7 to 1. 

Let us now consider the ratio of the po- 
tentials of the two hostile blocs. We shall 
limit our analysis to acknowledged al- 
liances and present populations and steel 
production figures. The personnel who 
could be engaged in a coalition army would 
depend, naturally, on demographic poten- 
tial. On the other hand, armament, from 
the standpoint of quantity and power, ap- 
pears to depend on industrial capacity, 
especially on the production of steel. It 
is on this account, that the efficacy and 
the volume of the armaments of the in- 
dustrial nations have developed at a speed 
resembling the rate of increase in a geo- 
metrical progression, from one war to the 
next during the last 100 years. 

An examination of available data will 
show that the ratio of the combined indus- 
trial and demographic potentials of the 
nations of the Atlantic Alliance and the 
nations of the Soviet bloc is approximately 
1.5 to 1 in favor of the Atlantic Alliance 
under the present conditions. This lead in 
potential does not seem sufficient to war- 
rant the initiation of a conflict. However, 
the superiority of the moment on the part 
of the Atlantic Alliance in the domain 
of atomic weapons could, doubtless, per- 
mit this. As for the Soviet bloc, if noth- 
ing occurs to alter the ratio of the op- 
posing forces and, basing one’s opinion 
solely on estimates of potentials, this 
group does not appear to be in a position 
to measure its strength against that of 
its principal adversary. 
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New Weapon 


A new weapon—the atomic weapon—has 
appeared, however. The addition of nu- 
clear energy to chemical energy changes 
the traditional power data. We are al- 
ready acquainted with the possibility of 
the employment of the atomic projectile. 
Its logistic problems are simple. We know 
its redoubtable effectiveness and its ex- 
traordinary shock effects. In brief, the 
atomic weapon is on the way to be- 
coming a weapon of easy construction. The 
problem of its manufacture which, in the 
beginning, depended on exceptional tech- 
niques and costly industrial equipment 
is no longer the privilege of a single 
nation. The United States, the Soviet 


Union, and Great Britain possess atomic 
plants. Other nations may soon follow suit. 
The only actual difficulty—save for the 
time required for setting up the equip- 
ment—will be the problems encountered in 
obtaining a sufficiency of raw materials. 


The manufacturing cost of an atom bomb 
in the United States already appears to 
be less than that of the construction of a 
heavy bomber. The atom bomb is tending, 
then, to become a “commonplace” weapon. 
In the present stage of atomic technique— 
with the exception of weapons such as the 
hydrogen bomb and not counting the erec- 
tion of reproducing piles, called “breed- 
ers,’ or the utilization of thorium as a 
base element—the annual world produc- 
tion of atom bombs, calculated on the 
basis of the fissionable materials at the 
disposal of the nations concerned and the 
production of the existing atomic installa- 
tions, is estimated to be 2,500 atom bombs. 
It is estimated that three-fourths of these 
are produced by the United States. If 
there were no more than a stockpile of 
1,000 atom bombs at the disposal of the 
less favored camp in an eventual conflict, 
the repercussions of this new factor in the 
domain of strategy and tactics would be 
incomparably greater than those caused by 


the advent of the tank, the submarine, or 
the airplane. 

It can be said that the effective power 
of a coalition would not be solely de- 
pendent on its demographic and indus- 
trial potential, but also, and perhaps prin- 
cipally, on the nuclear explosives at its 
disposal. Strategic control of alliances 
tends, more and more, to be in the hands 
of the possessors of atom bombs, only. 

Finally, if the atomic weapon, whose 
importance we have just stressed in ar- 
riving at the respective power balance 
sheets, tends to become commonplace, its 
mass employment in an eventual conflict 
would quickly bring about a rapid and 
very appreciable modification of the ini- 
tial potential ratio. The atomic weapon 
renders the surprise effect possible. An 
initial upset of balance could occur to 
the advantage of the aggressor in the 
case of a poorly guarded adversary whose 
production centers and logistic system, 
being within the range limit of the of- 
fensive means of that aggressor, could be 
hard hit. Nevertheless, through the ef- 
fects of a rapid strategic counteroffen- 
sive and defensive tactics made still more 
effective by the arresting power of atomic 
fire, the initial ratio of strength, momen- 
tarily modified in favor of the aggressor 
by the aid of surprise, could be rapidly 
re-established, then remain at the ratio 
level determined by the quantities of 
atomic means possessed at the moment by 
the two sides. 

However, whether it were a case of a 
surprise attack-by one party followed by 
a reply by the other, or simultaneous at- 
tacks following a period of tension, or 
local or generalized engagement with the 
employment of traditional weapons, from 
the moment when the first atom bomb 
is dropped, we will probably witness a 
rapid lowering, or a collapse of the re- 
spective potentials of each of the two 
camps. 

If the decision is not obtained in the 
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first phase during which both human and 
material losses will have been large on 
both sides and atomic stockpiles will have 
been more or less depleted, we should, per- 
haps, witness a second and longer phase. 
Logically, then, the one employing the 
last human reserves, the last armament 
reserves and, particularly, the last atomic 
reserves—that is to say, the side whose 
atomic lead was greatest—will be able to 
seize the initiative and ensure victory for 
itself. 


Conclusion 


In view of the “total character” a fu- 
ture conflict whose objective would be 
world conquest could assume, the employ- 
ment of the atomic weapon seems possible. 
Would it not, however, be accompanied by 
other and equally redoubtable weapons, 
such as the chemical or bacteriological 
weapons whose potential it is difficult to 
calculate? 

If, however, the objective is victory, the 
aggressor would make a bad calculation 
if he were not certain of being able to 
maintain, clear to the end and after the 
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disappearance of certain of the elements 
of his initial potential, the relative su- 
periority he possessed over his adversary 
at the beginning of the conflict. If, 
moreover, this aggressor engaged in the 
struggle without even possessing this ini- 
tial superiority and, in particular, without 
superiority in the domain of atomic stocks, 
relying solely on the momentary superior- 
ity conferred by the element of surprise, 
he would be running a very grave risk 
and would probably meet his doom. 

Finally, since it would be a total war, 
the conqueror could not impose his will 
totally without “occupying” the territory 
of his vanquished adversary. A United 
States admiral, speaking of atomic war, 
said recently—with a bit of intentional 
exaggeration—“Victory would be won on 
the ground by bands of partisans armed 
with bamboo rods and occupying burned- 
out ruins.” Victory would then be won, 
in any event, by the party whose superior- 
ity of potential was definitely greater— 
by the one whose final superiority had 
been recognized by the vanquished ad- 
versary. 





The Bravest of the Brave 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Squadron Leader N. W. Emmott 
in the “Canadian Army Journal” January 1955. 


THE wars of revolutionary France, 
which began as crusades, became under 
Napoleon marauding expeditions. The 
soldiers who ravaged Europe in the name 
of “liberty, equality, fraternity” more of- 
ten than not took their wolverine morality 
from their marshals, who were usually the 
greatest thieves of all. Yet, among the 
roll of these military robber-barons, there 
shines the name of one marshal who could 
have ranked with Bayard as a knight with- 
out fear and without reproach; and he, 
alone among his confreres, was executed 
as a traitor. 





His name was Michel Ney. He was born 
in 1759 in the small town of Saarlouis in 
the Saar, that little pocket of coal and 
iron which has been German since 1815. 
Then, as now, it suffered from a split per- 
sonality. In 1759, although German in 
language and culture, it was thoroughly 
French in sentiment. Ney, therefore, was 
really German. Like many of Canada’s 
soldiers today, he spoke one language at 
home and learned another at school. His 
father was a barrel-cooper who had served 
as a private in the French Army that 
Frederick the Great routed at Rossbach. 
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His formal education lasted until he 
was 13; it was quite a good schooling for 
that day of mass illiteracy. He worked 
in a notary’s office as a law clerk, and 
in a foundry and an iron mine before he 
joined a regiment of French hussars, as 
a trooper in 1788, at Metz. He was then 
19, a sturdy, red-headed, round-faced 
young man about 5 feet 9 inches tall. He 
soon made himself a fine swordsman and 
a splendid rider. It was as a trooper that 
he gained the nickname le rougeaud (“car- 
rots” or “red”) that remained with him 
for life. 

Advancement 

On New Year’s Day 1791, 2 years and 
38 weeks after he enlisted, he took his 
first step toward his marshal’s baton by 
becoming a “brigadier” or corporal. As 
the son of a barrel-cooper, the best he 
could have hoped for in the Royal Army 
was a lieutenancy on the eve of retire- 
ment; but, in 1789, the Revolution had 
broken down the barriers to advancement. 

Michel Ney rode with the tide. He re- 
mained a corporal for 14 months, and then 
became a sergeant, a sergeant major, and 
finally adjutant, or warrant officer in 
charge of the orderly room. Here the 
smart, thorough, soldierly ex-notary clerk 
impressed his colonel with his ability so 
well that when the colonel became a gen- 
eral he appointed Ney to a commission. 

Lieutenant Ney fought his first cam- 
paign in Belgium and Holland, leading a 
squadron of cavalry in the advance guard 
of Moreau’s army with a dash and verve 
he had never learned in the orderly room. 
In the rain at Valmy, in 1792, when the 
raw levies of sans-culottes astonished the 
world and the Prussian Army by standing 
firm, Ney fought the first of his hundred 
battles. One of the soldiers on the other 
side was the great German poet, Goethe. 

As he stormed across Belgium and Hol- 
land with the famous “Army of the Sam- 
bre and Meuse” and into Germany with 
the Army of the Rhine, Ney’s cool courage, 
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his amazing tactical ability, and his grasp 
of administration won him the notice of 
his superiors and the respect of his juniors. 

As the captain of a cavalry escort, he 
so impressed General Kléber, the great 
Republican soldier, that Kléber asked for 
him for his staff. As commander of a 
small group of cavalry “partisans,” he 
fought a brilliant little action that saved 
the rearguard of the French Army, and 
was made a major. Only a month later, 
Major Ney cut his way out of an ambush, 
and was rewarded with his colonelcy. He 
now had all of 6 years’ service: it had 
taken him the same length of time to 
rise from sublieutenant to colonel as it 
had to become a brigadier of horse. 


Exploits 

One of his exploits, in December 1794, 
delineated his character almost in capsule 
form. Galloping at the head of a party 
of dragoons, Ney assaulted an Austrian 
earthwork from the rear while an infantry 
detachment, given him for the purpose, 
harassed it from the front. A wide ditch 
that suddenly appeared before him left 
him undaunted; Ney, the magnificent 
rider, cleared it in a bound—to find him- 
self alone among the Austrians. Not one 
of his troopers had followed him. With 
his saber he slashed a path back to the 
ditch, put his mount to it, and galloped 
to join his dragoons, who, probably mutter- 
ing, “Let the old man earn his own medals,” 
were in full retreat. A bullet hit him 
in the arm before he reached the French 
lines. As it was characteristic of Ney’s 
audacity and his thirst for glory to have 
led the charge, so it was emblematic of 
his sense of honor to refuse his promo- 
tion to brigadier general, because the en- 
terprise had failed. 

When his wound healed and Ney was 
back in action, he showed another of his 
military virtues, a decided talent for 
bullying the commanders of enemy garri- 
sons—usually superior in strength—into 
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surrendering. He used it to such good 
effect that in 1796 he was made a briga- 
dier. Three years later, he became general 
of division by capturing Mannheim with 
three guns, the 8th Dragoons, two com- 
panies of infantry for which he had no 
cartridges, and his gift for bamboozling 
enemy negotiators. Only a general as au- 
dacious as Ney would have taken the 
town the night before the war officially 
started. 

His first battle as commander of a con- 
siderable infantry force was at Winter- 
thur, Switzerland, when he had two horses 
shot from under him and was_ twice 
wounded and had to display, for the first 
time, the cool courage demanded of the 
commander of a rearguard. The engage- 
ment ended in defeat, but that was not 
held against him. The end of the year 
saw him appointed acting commander in 
chief of the Army of the Rhine. He kept 
the post only 1 month, but it was long 
enough for him to reorganize the army 
and win back all the territory his incapa- 
ble predecessor had lost in 1 year. 

The next year, 1800, Ney led the in- 
fantry charge at Moreau’s great victory 
of Hohenlinden. Moreau presented him 
with 10,000 francs for his work. 


With Napoleon 


Although he was to become one of the 
greatest of Napoleon’s marshals, he never 
met Bonaparte until May 1801, and he 
made no effort to join the charmed circle 
around the great man. Recognizing his 
ability, and the loyalty and honesty that 
was so rare in those intriguing times, 
Napoleon determined to tie him firmly to 
his party. 

Ney’s first duty was to put down a 
revolt in Switzerland: the traditionally 
free Swiss Cantons had revolted against 
the Berne Government which was under 
French protection. When he returned, Na- 
poleon made him a marshal. 

As commander of the VI Corps of the 
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Army of England at Boulogne, Ney studied 
tactics with Jomini, who was on his staff. 
He also wrote a manual that called for 
a solemn parade on each battlefield after 
the fight was over. In this, Ney revealed 
the key to his character—his thirst for 
glory. He also showed that, great tac- 
tician that he was, he was no strategist. 
Napoleon’s troops, after a battle, were 
always streaming ahead in a full-scale 
pursuit designed to encompass the final 
ruin of the enemy. 

After Boulogne, Ney took a prominent 
part in the campaign that led to the 
total defeat of the Austrian General Mack 
at Ulm. At the Battle of Elchingen, Ney 
personally led his troops into the thick 
of the battle, and for his efforts Napoleon 
made him the Duke of Elchingen. 

In 1805, Ney introduced a formation into 
his corps that is perpetuated in the Ca- 
nadian Army. He picked a company of the 
smaller and more active men to serve 
as light infantry and called them Volti- 
geurs. They first distinguished themselves 
in mountain fighting in the Tyrol. 

Austria had left the coalition, but the 
Prussians decided to try conclusions the 
following year (1806). At the double Bat- 
tle of Jena and Auerstadt on 14 October 
1806, Ney was again well to the front. 
The campaign, which had begun in Oc- 
tober, saw Berlin in French hands on 
7 November, and Prussia was virtually 
out of the war. 

It is interesting to note the methods 
of command of Ney, formerly corporal of 
horse. His staff officers were allowed to 
address him only if he spoke first, he 
dined and rode alone, and he kept Na- 
poleon’s orders strictly to himself. The 
duty of his subordinates was to carry 
out their orders without argument. 

The next January, however, Ney, the 
strict disciplinarian, moved his army 
corps, which was now fighting the Rus- 
sians near K6nigsberg, without orders 
from Napoleon. He had heard Kénigsberg 
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might soon surrender, and he wanted the 
glory of taking it, but his move opened a 
60-mile gap in the French front. Napoleon 
sent him a message of the severest cen- 
sure. Ney, deeply depressed, returned a 
letter full of excuses and protestations of 
fidelity. 
Redeeming Himself 

He soon redeemed himself, however. 
Although he missed Eylau, his masterly 
rearguard tactics paved the way for Na- 
poleon’s great victory at Friedland. At 
the battle itself, he personally led his 
troops, rallying them when they flagged 
by riding among them with drawn sword. 
It was at Friedland that he used tactics 
that General George Patton was to make 
use of in World War IIl—committing his 
troops so deeply that they had to be 
reinforced. Wishing to break up an enemy 
cavalry brigade, he ordered his personal 
escort of a single squadron of hussars 
to charge it. The commander of the Guard 
cavalry then had no choice but to rescue 
his countrymen, and Ney got what he 
wanted. 

Friedland ended the campaign; Ney’s 
next job was in Spain. 

The Spanish campaign was inglorious 
for the entire French Army. Although he 
fought with his usual skill, hot-tempered 
Ney quarreled with his commander in 
chief so bitterly that he had to be recalled. 

If Ney’s story had ended in Spain, he 
would have held only a secondary place 
among Napoleon’s marshals. It was the 
terrible campaign in Russia that revealed 
him as “the bravest of the brave.” 

At the great Battle of Borodino, Ney 
was in action riding a large white horse. 
At intervals he stopped with ostentatious 
coolness for a fresh plug of tobacco to 
chew. Napoleon, at Borodino, was almost 
a spectator; he left the battle to Ney, 
Murat, and Larnes. At the climax of the 
battle, despite the imploring of his mar- 
shals, he refused to send the Guard into 
action, which would have clinched the 


victory. Ney, at this un-Napoleonic be- 
havior, lost control of himself. “What is 
the Emperor doing so far behind? If he 
will not conduct the war himself, let him 
go back to the Tuileries and leave us to 
command for him.” Despite this outburst, 
however, he was created Prince of the 
Moskva for his part in the battle. 

The Grande Armée, 600,000 strong when 
it crossed the Niemen to invade Russia, 
left Moscow with 108,000 men and 569 
guns. Marshal Davout, who, at first, com- 
manded the rearguard, was soon replaced 
by Ney. In the first days of November, 
the epic part of the retreat began. 


Retreat From Moscow 


On 6 November 1812, the temperature 
fell to zero. The Army, mostly sun-loving 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Portuguese, with 
some Spaniards, withered in a day. Regi- 
ments completely vanished into masses of 
disorderly men streaming along without 
weapons. Stragglers, for whom there was 
no food to spare, crowded upon the rear- 
guard, only to be repulsed by musket butt 
and bullets. The pursuing Cossacks soon 
put them out of their misery. After every 
night in the frozen bivouacs, scores of 
men were left on the ground. The tracks 
were strewn with dead men, dead horses, 
and abandoned arms and equipment. The 
sick and wounded were left to die. 

Ney carried on with his rearguard ac- 
tions for 44 days, personally fighting 
every day with sword and musket, usu- 
ally, in the ranks like a sergeant. By the 
time the 10,000 men of Ney’s Corps, who 
had left Moscow on 19 October, reached 
Smolensk on 13 November, only 2,000 
remained. The III Corps, which had pro- 
tected the disintegrating army, reached 
the city to find it pillaged completely by 
the main body of the Army. 

When Ney marched out of Smolensk, 
still the rearguard, he found himself cut 
off by 80,000 Russians. Spurning an offer 
to surrender, Ney hurled his columns at 
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the enemy through a fog. The half-hour 
fight caused terrible losses, but Ney man- 
aged to extricate his men and, to the 
surprise of all, led them back toward 
Smolensk. 

As night fell, he wheeled northward 
in the darkness and groped his way to- 
ward the Dnepr River. As he marched on, 
he heard the Russian Army firing salvoes 
to celebrate Ney’s imminent capture. He 
ordered fires to be lit as if the troops were 
bivouacking for the night, and then 
pressed on. At last they found the half- 
frozen river. 

Ney waited 3 hours before crossing, to 
allow the ice to harden and the strag- 
glers to come up. He spent those 3 hours 
wrapped in’ his cloak, sleeping on the 
river bank. Then he led his men across the 
ice, but it was not strong enough for 
horses to cross, and all the guns and 
wagons were left behind. Ney now was in 
command of 900 men. He had left Smo- 
lensk the day before with his corps built 
up to 5,000. 

Ney rejoined the main army in time 
to help beat off the Russians at the cross- 
ing of the Berezina. At first, with his 
600 men, he was a mere spectator, but soon 
Napoleon put him in charge of the II 
Corps, whose marshal had been wounded. 
Once across the Berezina, the retreat con- 
tinued under constant attack. 

Napoleon left the Army on 5 December 
1812, and hurried to Paris. Marshal Victor 
was put in charge of the rearguard, while 
Ney was sent hurrying to Vilna to organ- 
ize the defense. The men he collected to 
do it were too exhausted to be used for 
combatant duties until they reached the 
city. The ravenous, half-insane, blood- 
stained, and frostbitten wreckage of an 
army reached Vilna, and once again Ney 
was the only man fighting. Had this Army 
been able to rest for a few days, Ney 
might have re-formed it, but the Russians 
drove it out within a few hours. It was 
due only to the iron will, the courage, 
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and the energy of Ney that any of the 
fugitives repassed the Niemen. 

Stand and fight, retire, and fight again, 
all the time with a musket in his hand, 
Ney kept on, indomitable, silent, until he 
reached a point near Evé. About 2200 
one night a general with him woke Ney 
to tell him they were all alone. All the 
soldiers had deserted, abandoning their 
arms. 

Ney rejoined the straggling column 
whose rear he had been protecting. At- 
tempts to rally even a handful of men 
proved useless. The Cossacks, however, 
who now had the French completely at 
their mercy, were so respectful of Ney’s 
rearguard that they did not close enough 
to discover that it no longer existed. That 
day, Ney reached Kovno, and for the fifth 
and last time he improvised a rearguard. 
With 700 men, he opposed the last Russian 
attack of the campaign; his men broke 
and fied. With four private soldiers he 
began to fire loaded muskets the fu- 
gitives had thrown away. Thirty Ba- 
varians joined him, and with Ney ex- 
horting them in German, this “corporal’s 
guard” held off the Russians until night- 
fall, and the Army got across the Niemen. 

Searcely had the French crossed, how- 
ever, when they found themselves under 
attack by a flying column of Russians who 
were barring the road. The men, who had 
been buoyed up by the belief that the Rus- 
sians could not pursue them beyond the 
frontier, broke down completely. Some of 
them in despair returned to Kovno to sur- 
render, and were never heard of again. 

His corps, 200 men—half of them in- 
valids—out of 35,000 reached Kénigsberg 
20 December 1812. They had marched 
from Moscow to Kovno, 550 miles. 

During the retreat, in which the Grande 
Armée of 600,000 had been reduced to 
1,000 armed men, the only man in all the 
Army who never lost his head or his cour- 
age was the son of the Saar barrel-cooper, 
Michel Ney. 
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Never the Same 

Although he had not suffered a wound 
or a day’s illness during the retreat, he 
was never the same man again. In 1813, 
at Boutzen, galloping about the battle- 
field in a slipper because an injury kept 
him from wearing a boot, Ney missed one 
of the great opportunities of his life. He 
failed to cut off the enemy retreat, as Na- 
poleon had ordered him to do, and the 
allies escaped disaster. At Leipzig, he 
was wounded; in 1814, he fought through 
France. At last, however, it fell to Ney, 
the bravest, to confront Napoleon with 
his marshal’s decision that all was lost. 
Napoleon abdicated. 

The Bourbon who succeeded Napoleon, 
Louis XVIII, confirmed Ney in all his 
honors and made him a member of the 
“Peers of France” who were to form an 
assemblage similar to the House of Lords. 

The next March, when Napoleon landed, 
Ney went to the defense of the King. Con- 
sidering himself a staunch Royalist, he 
promised “to bring Napoleon back in an 
iron cage.” However, two officers of the 
Imperial Guard in civilian clothes brought 
him a letter from Napoleon. It told Ney 
to rejoin him and said, “I shall receive 
you as I did on the morrow of the Battle 
of the Moskva.” 

Ney spent the night in a state of terri- 
ble indecision, but before long the old 
magic had him under its spell again. The 
next day he declared for Napoleon. 

Napoleon, despite his letters, distrusted 
Ney; once he commented, “This fine fel- 
low Ney is going mad.” Until the very 
eve of Waterloo, Ney was in disgrace, 
without a command until Napoleon put 
him in charge of 50,000 men just 3 days 
before the final battle. 

Ney once again placed himself at the 
head of his troops, but it was soon obvious 
that he was no longer the clear-sighted 
tactical genius of Borodino. Instead of 
taking up a position at Quatre Bras as 
Napoleon had ordered, he fell back before 


a small force, giving the allies time to 
reinforce it. Ney wasted an entire morn- 
ing before attacking the village, and then 
completely misinterpreted the strength of 
the opposing forces. Losing his head, he 
hurled two regiments of cuirassiers 
against a position held by 20,000 men, 
and lost them. Finally, when Napoleon 
ordered Ney’s Reserve Corps, led by 
d’Erlon, to come up on the Prussian flank, 
Ney countermanded the order in a wild 
burst of temper. D’Erlon obeyed his im- 
mediate superior, with the result that his 
20,000 men fired not a shot on a day they 
might have made history. Ney lost the 
last battle in which he held independent 
command, and the Prussian Army lived 
to fight another day. 


In a Dream 


After Quatre Bras, Ney seemed almost 
in a dream, neglecting to take even ele- 
mentary precautions and hesitating to 
commit his forces to battle. Nevertheless, 
Napoleon left the Battle of Waterloo al- 
most completely to him. 


Ney led the entire French Army in the 
series of great frontal attacks against 
the British center. Time after time, he 
stormed among his columns, rallying 
them anew each time the British musketry 
blew them into fragments and the British 
cavalry charged the disorganized infantry. 
During the 2-hour period when all the . 
French cavalry threw itself upon the 
British squares, he more than once rode 
up to the British bayonets, seeming, as 
at Quatre Bras, like a madman. Five 
horses were killed under him. At ‘last, 
when the Imperial Guard was sent in as 
a last throw of the dice, Ney led it on foot, 
fighting until his sword was broken in his 
hand. Once, when the attack rolled past 
some British guns, Ney was seen, his 
helmet lost, his uniform blackened, his 
epaulettes shot or sabered away, beating 
on the gun muzzles with his sword. He 
was seeking death. 
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As the French Army ebbed away, Ney 
saw a division retiring with formed ranks. 
He halted them and faced them about. 
“Come and see how a marshal of France 
can die,” he said, as he led them against 
the enemy. They broke, and he was again 
alone. He took refuge in a square of the 
Guard until it, too, disintegrated. As dark- 
ness fell, he was just another straggler 
in the wreck of Napoleon’s last army. His 
fantastic battle luck stayed with him to 
the last: he was unwounded. 

When he reached Paris, he found him- 
self under fire from all sides. The Bona- 
partists blamed him for losing Waterloo 
and the war; Ney tried, rather unworth- 
ily, to throw the blame on Napoleon. The 
Royalists, on the other hand, held him 
responsible for lulling them to sleep with 
his talk of an iron cage. In particular, 
the Royalist Household Corps was furious 
to a man; the entire body of expensive 
troops with its 6,000 well-bred officers 
had scuttled for the frontier without wait- 
ing to hear a shot fired. 


Court-Martial 
Ney, indecisive again, hesitated to flee 
France, although he had said time and 
time again that if the Bourbons regained 
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power he was doomed. On 3 August, Ney 
was arrested and taken to Paris. He be- 
lieved that a court-martial would sen- 
tence him to death, and he demanded with 
fatal obstinacy a trial by the Chamber 
of Peers. The members of the court-mar- 
tial jumped at the chance of avoiding the 
danger they would run if they acquitted 
him, as they certainly would have done. 

The Chamber of Peers spent 2 weeks 
trying him, ostensibly for desertion to 
the enemy. There was no doubt he was 
guilty of it, but the real charge against 
him was that he had exposed the Royalist 
nobles as a group of cowardly idlers. 
At 0200, 7 December 1815, the death 
penalty was signed, and such was the in- 
decent haste of the Peers of France that 
at 0900, Ney was facing a firing party in 
the Luxembourg Gardens. 

Ney strode forward, took off his civilian 
hat, and began in a loud clear voice, 
“Frenchmen, I protest against my con- 
demnation. My honor... .” The muskets 
crashed. Eleven bullets hit him. Chival- 
rous, honorable, lion-hearted Michel Ney 
had received at the hands of Frenchmen 
the death that had not been able to seek 
him out on a hundred battlefields. 





Grand Tactics in Modern War 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Major General B. T. Wilson 
in “The Army Quarterly” (Great Britain) January 1955. 


THE borough councilors of Coventry 
have not been alone in being somewhat 
dumbfounded by the death-dealing power 
of nuclear explosives. Commentators 
abound who consider that the entire art 
of war must be rewritten. They even go 
so far as to allege that the study of old 
campaigns is mere waste of time. To 
them the prime requirement of the new 
warfare is the mastery of technique. They 
are, of course, wrong. New techniques can 
never be the sole requirement for success 
in war. Part of the recipe depends on the 


apt use of the latest and most deadly 
equipment, the other part still will be 
the old imponderables of leadership, mo- 
rale, and training. These latter can never 
lose their luster, for they are the founda- 
tions of the conduct of war without which 
the new techniques will only make the 
confusion of battle more confounded. 
Yet, the pundits, who decry the exper- 
ience of past wars, are loud in their 
belief that armies, or ground troops as 
they may prefer to call them, must at all 
costs be able to move, and to move fast. 
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Now, when armies begin to move, they can 
attempt to do so in a variety of ways. In 
other words, grand tactics will come into 
play just as they did in the past; so 


they are still worth examination. _ 


Grand tactics can be described as the 
art of stringing battles together and of 
fighting them to the best advantage. | Brit- 
ish generals have always had great dif- 
ficulties in acquiring experience of this 
art. In peacetime, they seldom have the 
disposition of more than two or three for- 
mations with which to experiment. Even 
when they had these, the close and jeal- 
ously controlled terrain available to them 
in England has always been singularly 
ill-adapted for big operations. Moreover, 
with only two or three divisions, grand 
tactics scarcely come into the picture. A 
general is not really called upon to dis- 
play his mastery of them until he has 10 
to 20 divisions under his command. So we 
have to turn to the Continent if we wish 
to study the first developments of grand 
tactics. 

Moltke 


Napoleon, of course, strung his battles 
together with consummate skill. His ap- 
parently scattered formations seemed sud- 
denly to crystallize into the pattern of the 
battle which he intended to fight. His 
commentators spoke of his grand tactics, 
but have thrown little light on their evolu- 
tion: nor did Napoleon himself. Moltke 
did far more in this respect when he came 
to sum up the lessons of 1866 and 1870. 
He started by saying that strategy, studied 
for years “at the green table,” settled the 
objectives and assembly positions of ar- 
mies. He went on to point out that the 
moment armies moved forward into en- 
emy territory, they became subject to 
hostile action, so that “operations” came 
into question long before any decisive bat- 
tle could take place. 

Moltke’s conduct of war had, in fact, 
vastly increased the tempo and momentum 
of combat. The attack, which always wins, 


was the initial aim of all the belligerents, 
particularly the Germans, who were ab- 
solute for the delivery of a knockout blow 
in record time. In 1870, the German armies 
rushed the French formations as if they 
were taking part in a glorified charge of 
cavalry. Such headlong collision could not 
fail to affect initial strategic plans. Since 
signal communications, although rapidly 
developing, were still rudimentary, the 
co-ordination of advancing columns was 
very difficult. Yet, the forward movement 
of the German Army in 1870 was a large- 
scale affair, comparable to that of Sep- 
tember 1914. Columns advanced as fast 
as they could on many roads. When con- 
tact with the enemy took place, much 
depended on the prompt action of subor- 
dinate leaders. The sound of gunfire had 
almost the force of an operation order. 
At nightfall, the situation was discussed 
and brief orders were issued for the “op- 
erations” of the following day. Moltke 
called them a system of expedients. His 
highly successful form of warfare estab- 
lished “operations” as an important ac- 
tivity which was quite separate from the 
strategy of a campaign or the minor 
tactics of the battlefield. 

The German General Staff continued to 
stress the importance of “operations” both 
in World Wars I and II. Indeed, the very 
sound of the word operieren used to in- 
furiate Hitler, partly because he had no 
understanding of the technique of grand 
tactics, and partly because he feared he 
would lose control of events if he allowed 
his generals to indulge in them. 

German commanders, admittedly mas- 
ters of the violence of fighting, consider 
grand tactics to be the most difficult part 
of the art of war. They are probably 
right. Yet, policy and strategy require 
greater wisdom and are far more im- 
portant. Sound policy and strategy give 
proportion and balance to a war in the 
same way that correct dimensions do to 
a noble building. Bad strategy has been 
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the ruin of German armies ever since Bis- 
marck. In World Wars I and II, German 
policies of state were gambles for power 
with insufficient resources. In both wars, 
German strategy was thus faulty at the 
start, or became so during the course of 
hostilities. Nevertheless, on the Eastern 
Front in World War I the grand tactics 
of the German commanders revealed 
flashes of the old 1870 quality throughout 
the war, especially in 1914 in East Prus- 
sia. On the more vital Western Front, the 
commanders of the First and Second Ger- 
man Armies started off brilliantly, only 
to falter before Paris and to be beaten at 
the Marne. Thereafter, no grand tactics 
worthy of note were seen in the West. 
Minor tactics, on the other hand, received 
much attention, chiefly in the effort to 
overcome the machinegun, which domi- 
nated the battlefield. Finally, British in- 
ventive genius produced the first tanks, 
which were a match for all small arms 


and played a great part in enabling Haig 
to finish the war in 1918, instead of in 
the following year. However, his victory 
was the result of hard slogging in succes- 
sive battles rather than of his grand 
tactics. 


In World War II, however, grand tac- 
tics resumed the splendor with which Na- 
poleon and the elder Moltke had invested 
them. Until 1941, German strategy was 
sound. War was not declared until the 
Soviet Union had been squared with a 
pact of nonaggression and the enchanting 
prospect of a third partition of Poland. 
In that unfortunate country, a modern 
German army used aircraft and armor 
in a manner which many had long sug- 
gested, but none had attempted before, 
and overran the 1918 style Polish Army 
in less than 3 weeks. With Poland dis- 
posed of and the Soviet Union submis- 
sively at heel, Germany could then give 
her undivided attention to the conquest of 
the West. She did so with grand tactics of 
a most daring kind, based upon the ex- 
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perience gained in Poland. The German 
armored drive to the Channel ports is too 
well known to need detailed examination 
here. It is sufficient to note that it moved 
from the Meuse, at Sedan, to Calais at 
20 miles a day. The result was the almost 
immediate defeat of France. 

In 1941, Germany turned away from 
Great Britain, her chief remaining enemy, 
and fell without warning on the still sub- 
missive Soviet Union. Her strategy at 
once became unsound. Grand tactics of a 
high order had now to restore the situa- 
tion by destroying the Soviet armies be- 
fore they could escape into the vastness 
of the Soviet Union. 


The German commanders did their ut- 
most. The main weight of armor was in 
Army Group Center, which was directed 
on Moscow. It consisted of Panzer Groups 
2 and 3. Army Groups North and South 
only had one Panzer Group each. Panzer 
Group 2—Guderian—and Panzer Group 3 
—Hoth—worked with each other like grey- 
hounds all the way from the starting line 
on the Bug River to Smolensk—over 400 
miles into the Soviet Union (see sketch 
on page 87). They looped off enormous 
bags of prisoners and material between 
their respective lines of advance, notably 
300,000 men around Bialystok within a 
few days of the start of the battle, and 
another 300,000 at Smolensk after 7 
weeks of fighting. In retrospect, it seems 
almost certain that a continuance of the 
Panzer drive on Moscow would have re- 
sulted in the capture of that key point of 
rail, road, and signal communications and 
in irretrievable disaster to the Soviet ar- 
mies. Fortunately for the Soviet Union, 
Hitler had, by that time, seemingly be- 
come obsessed with the bagging of pris- 
oners. He was like an uncertain shot, 
collecting dead birds before the end of 
a drive. Always nervous in a crisis, 
he also feared to leave an open flank to 
the south. Thus, he halted the so far irre- 
sistible advance of Army Group Center 
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near Smolensk and turned Panzer Group 
2 due south in order to rope off another 
600,000 prisoners at Kiev in collaboration 
with Army Group South. This operation 
took 2 precious months of the late sum- 
mer to complete, so that when the armies 
of the Center Group finally got to within 
striking distance of Moscow, the increas- 
ing resistance of the enemy and the rigors 
of the intervening winter proved to be 
too much for the ill-supplied and depleted 
German formations to overcome. Thus, 
Moscow remained in Soviet hands. 


Guderian 

Guderian, in his book, The Recollections 
of a Soldier, has given a remarkably de- 
tailed and lively account of the grand tac- 
tics of Panzer Group 2. He had three 
corps, which between them mustered five 
Panzer divisions, three motor divisions, 
one motor regiment (brigade), and one 
cavalry division—mostly horsed. As far 


as Smolensk—Jelnja, the Panzer Group 
worked on a frontage of about 70 miles. 
During the thrust from there southward 
to Kiev, the frontage became very much 
less. 


At the outset, Guderian did not let his 
flanks became a bugbear. He had the 
Pripet Marshes on his south and Panzer 
Group 3 was on his north; that was enough 
flank protection for him. His fast forma- 
tions just smashed on as fast as they 
could and put 400 miles behind them at 15 
miles a day. The infantry divisions of 
the Fourth Army, which mopped up the 
prisoners and secured the open flanks, 
did not catch up with the rear of the 
armor for nearly a month. 

By the time Panzer Group 2 reached 
Smolensk—Jelnja—Roslawl, sizable So- 
viet forces were thrusting up from the 
south. The tempo of the “operations” now 
slowed down to that of the infantry divi- 
sions, which became heavily engaged. 
About 1 August 1941, Guderian was prob- 
ably at the zenith of his career as a com- 


mander, for his Panzer Group 2 became 
“Army Group Guderian” with a number 
of infantry divisions under his command. 
However, by 22 August, Panzer Group 2, 
now heading south, was once more miles 
ahead of its infantry, which reverted to 
the Fourth Army. 


Guderian was now constrained to speak 
in no uncertain terms to Hitler at Wehr- 
macht Headquarters about the folly of 
the southward move to Kiev. He im- 
mediately became persona ingrata whom 
anyone could kick. For 10 days even some 
of his own Panzer divisions were removed 
from his command. However, they soon 
came back to him. After Kiev had been 
cut off, the end of September saw the re- 
united Panzer Group 2 heading north- 
east on the long trail to Orel and Tula. 
On 5 October, the Panzer Group became 
“2 Panzer Army,” which, although not so 
grand as “Army Group Guderian,” indi- 
cated a qualified restoration to favor. On 
6-7 October, the first flurries of the winter 
snow came down, and soon after the bot- 
tom fell out of the execrable roads. The 
pace of the advance to the base of what 
became the Tula salient was now only 5 
miles a day. During November, the So- 
viets began to counterattack stubbornly 
around Tula. After an entire month’s des- 
perate combat, 2 Panzer Army, composed 
of two Panzer corps, two infantry corps, 
and one independent division, just failed 
to close the northwestern face of this now 
famous town. So Tula did not figure in 
the long list of fiery German kessels 
which between them burned up over a 
million Soviet soldiers with most of their 
tanks, guns, wagons, and supplies. 

By now the Germans, and the Soviets 
also, had fought themselves to a stand- 
still. Almost for the last time, Hitler 
proved to be right when he differed with 
his generals and declared that the armies 
could hang on where they were until the 
spring. Guderian violently disagreed and 
was removed from his command shortly 
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afterward. His memorable exposition of 
grand tactics was finished. Morally and 
physically he was also at the end of his 
tether. Like Rommel in North Africa, he 
attempted too much personal control of 
his corps and divisions during battle. At 
Tula, where a supreme effort was called 
for, he was too worn out to produce it. 
However, he was a great soldier all the 
same. It is provoking that Guderian was 
not allowed, at the end of July, to continue 
the armored thrust from Smolensk on 
Moscow, because a similar situation crop- 
ped up again in northwest Europe in 
1944, when Montgomery wished to push 
through on a narrow front to the Rhine 
and the Ruhr. The feasibility of both 
operations thus remains only a matter 
for conjecture. 


In his book, Guderian only mentions 
logistics when the advent of the winter 
began to reveal how bad they were. His 
direct responsibility in the matter was 
probably slight. Never rested and rarely 
reinforced with drafts, his fast-moving 
divisions in the van were finally over- 
taken by the fierce Soviet winter without 
such essentials as winter clothing, anti- 
freeze, lubricants, and frost cogs—to men- 
tion only a few. Even food was short. The 
German generals in truth seem to have 
neglected logistics. This omission vitiated 
the effect of their grand tactics and rob- 
bed their campaigns of the balance which, 
in the long run, is necessary to success. 
The Soviet Union did not make this fatal 
error. Her conduct of war was massive 
and deliberate. It took her an uncon- 
scionable time to mount an offensive, but, 
when the blow fell, the logistic require- 
ments were all at hand. 


The grand tactics of the Germans 
loomed large at the beginning of World 
War II, for they were the aggressors and 
they set a cracking pace. As the Allies 
warmed up to the long struggle for 
victory, they too made some notable 
amendments to the new forms of warfare. 
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Montgomery 
Like Wellington in the Peninsula, 
Montgomery in North Africa showed, al- 
most at once, that he believed in balance 
as the basis of grand tactics. The confused 
melees, the “motoring,” and the “Jock 
columns” gave place to a far more ordered 
method of stringing battles together. Al- 
though far from being a high priest of 
war, never stirring from his temple, he 
did not, like Guderian or Rommel, exhaust 
himself and his formation commanders 
by overly gadding about the battlefield. 
Carefully chosen liaison officers whipped 
around key points and supplied him with 
firsthand details with which to supplement 
the reports coming in to his headquarters. 
He thus obtained a comprehensive im- 
pression of what was happening, without 
making inroads on his mental and physical 
powers which might have affected the 
balance of his judgment. How different 
from the tension of mind and body which 
seems to emanate from Guderian’s account 
of his campaign in the Soviet Union. 
Except at El Alamein, which was a 
masterpiece, Montgomery’s grand tactics 
in North Africa were not particularly 
novel, although the artillery was rein- 
stated as the “kingpin” of the battlefield 
and the armor was no longer squandered 
in small pockets. He also made a constant 
habit of being top dog in the air before 
attempting any considerable operation on 
the ground. The special attention which 
he gave to logistics, however, was new. 
These were planned by his “administrative 
assault force” as boldly and as carefully 
as the operations of his formations. As 
a result, the Eighth Army never again 
lost the initiative. Critics have called 
Montgomery slow, of which more will be 
said later; however, the Eighth Army, 
fighting five major battles, advanced as 
follows to: Aghéila 600 miles at 37 miles 
a day; Buerat 1,400 miles at 15 miles a 
day; and Tunis 1,850 miles at 10 miles a 
day. Such figures speak for themselves. 
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Sicily did not give much scope for tac- 
tics in the grand manner. However, it 
displayed Montgomery’s practice of hold- 
ing on to the initiative and of keeping the 
battle moving. Thus, at Primasole, after 
fierce fighting, he had secured a bridge- 
head into the plain of Catania, which 
was important because of its airfields. 
By then, the plain was packed with ex- 
cellent German troops. To have bludgeoned 
on might have resulted in an impasse, with 
heavy casualties thrown into the bargain, 
so he switched the weight of his attack 
wide to his left flank, and the tide of 
his advance lapped steadily on around the 
west side of Etna. 


The campaign in Italy brought a long 
series of disappointments to the Allies. 
Far from being the “soft underbelly” of 
the Hitler fortress of Europe, it was a 
defensive paradise for the resolute Ger- 
man troops who held it. The mountain 
backbone was formidable. The roads were 
few, narrow, and bad; in the plains they 
often ran on causeways. Many rivers, fast 
flowing and subject to sudden floods, were 
obstacles to progress. The foothills, and 
even sometimes the plains, were obstructed 
everywhere with the earth banks which 
carry the vines. The winter climate was 
abominable. 


All these difficulties might have been 
overcome if the United States and Great 
Britain had not been at variance about 
the strategy of the Mediterranean Theater 
of War. They were, in fact, feeling the 
first sharp pains of working together 
as allies. They never agreed wholeheart- 
edly about Italy in the way they did 
about the assault on northwest France. 
Almost from the first landing in Calabria, 
a sequence of expedients usurped the place 
of a comprehensive plan. 

Most of the time, too many cooks seem 
to have spoiled the broth. Such conditions 
were but barren soil for a great display 
of grand tactics, and none was seen. There 
was plenty of desperate fighting. 
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The setting for the invasion of France 
was quite different. There, a most care- 
fully prepared, comprehensive plan of 
assault was entrusted to one man to carry 
out. Although watched by the entire civi- 
lized and extremely critical world, Mont- 
gomery was at liberty to develop the 
operation in the way which he. thought 
best. Thus, the long struggle in the Nor- 
mandy beachhead was bound to evidence 
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his system of warfare. The same sustained 
striving for balance, the initiative, and 
the concentrated blow was, in truth, ap- 
parent in Normandy as it had been at El 
Alamein. Both operations had the imprint 
of the same hand, and each led to a dev- 
astating defeat of the enemy. As time 
goes on and ephemeral rivalries fade into 
the past, it will become more and more 
difficult to fault the grand tactics which 
led to such resounding victories. 
American soldiers, however, with their 
ideal formula for success in war that 
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“everybody attacks all the time,” were 
often impatient under Montgomery’s tight 
rein. The American aptitude for the at- 
tack was indeed quickly shown in mid- 
June, when the job of quickly cutting off 
the Cherbourg Peninsula was of para- 
mount importance. 

Here, General Collins, commanding the 
United States VII Corps, pushed two regi- 
ments across most difficult bocage country 
on two roads. Each regiment attacked 
in column of battalions on a frontage of 
about 1,000 yards. The leading battalion 
made short, sharp thrusts forward and 
was relieved 2 or 3 times a day. In so 
doing, the United States infantry was 
able to advance 5 miles in 48 hours. 

It fought the German infantry to a 
standstill, and soon reached the west 


coast. A grand tactic like this is emi- 
nently suitable for the stress of close 
combat. It will often be useful again, 
when, for one reason or another, the en- 


emy cannot see what is going on behind 
the frontline. 

General Patton, Commander of the 
United States Third Army, another im- 
patient protagonist of the attack, stag- 
gered Hitler and the German generals with 
the speed, skill, and sustained vehemence 
of his mechanized drive from the Nor- 
mandy beachhead deep into eastern France. 
Men like him and Collins could not fail to 
chafe at the delay which Montgomery’s 
grand tactics seemed to impose upon them. 

The German generals themselves, es- 
pecially Rommel after his defeat in North 
Africa, had often criticized Montgomery’s 
caution and his disinclination to apply 
really bold methods. Sour comments from 
the defeated are not uncommon. The 
French made some about Wellington in 
the Peninsula. Yet, Soult, who had suf- 
fered much from Wellington’s balanced 
methods, infuriated Napoleon at La Belle 
Alliance on the morning of Waterloo when 
he warned him that his adversary knew 
his business. 
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As the D-day operation developed, Rom- 
mel seemed to re-echo Soult when he said 
in a letter to his wife: 


Our friends from the Eastern Front 
cannot imagine what they are in for here. 
It is not a question of fanatical hordes, 
driven forward in mass with no regard 
for casualties and little recourse to tactical 
skill. Here we are facing an enemy who 
applies all his native wit to the use of 
great technical resources and whose every 
operation goes its course, as though it had 
been repeatedly rehearsed. 


These few sentences sum up the main 
features of Montgomery’s grand tactics; 
even his aversion to useless casualties is 
mentioned. Reference has already been 
made to Montgomery’s desire to push 
through on a narrow front from Brussels 
to the Ruhr. Judging by the slow results 
of the “everybody attacks all the time” 
tactic, Montgomery’s plan was probably 
sounder. 

The Allied armies on their 600-mile 
front were nowhere strong enough to 
achieve a decisive result in 1944. The Ger- 
man armor was not pulverized, as at Caen, 
in its desperate efforts to plug the holes 
in the battleline. On the contrary, SHAEF 
intelligence branch seemed to lose track 
of the Panzer reserves until they turned 
up so unexpectedly in the Ardennes. Mont- 
gomery’s September thrust at Arnhem, 
which so nearly produced a decisive suc- 
cess, seems to emphasize what might have 
been done if these magnificently trained 
airborne formations had been used in the 
final stages of a concentrated blow across 
the Rhine to envelope the Ruhr. 


Conclusion 
Enough has now been said to underline 
the importance of grand tactics and to 
suggest that they are today the chief 
responsibility of the soldier. Strategy has 
clearly ceased to be so. The soldier must, 
of course, study the multifarious aspects 
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of strategy so as to be able to advise 
convincingly about it. 

Nor must he fail to condemn strategy, 
which from the military point of view is 
bad. Ultimate control of strategy, even so, 
will be in the hands of statesmen, who will 
often be of different nationalities with 
sharply contending interests. Churchill’s 
History of World War II well shows how 
difficult their choice of strategy will be. 

On the other hand, statesmen will rarely 
venture to interfere in grand tactics, which 
now constitute a technique as intricate as 
naval warfare, into whose mysteries lay- 
men have seldom dared to intrude. | Al- 
though soldiers thus will still have the 
most difficult part of the art of war as 
their special charge, they will not find 
any divine exposition of grand tactics in 
textbooks and service regulations. Like the 
great commanders of the past, they must 
evolve their own systems of warfare with 
an up-to-the minute touch in the mastery 
of the troops and the material which are 
at their disposal. 

Julius Caesar and Oliver Cromwell did 
precisely that when, quite suddenly in 
their middle forties, they turned their 
minds to generalship. Now, even men of 
their genius would be puzzled by the task, 


for in these advanced days of the twen- 
tieth century no one is likely to excel as 
a commander in the field unless he is 
fired to start trying to do so in his 
youth. The expert knowledge and the habit 
of thinking out new military forms to 
the best advantage cannot be acquired 
suddenly. They grow as the fruit of years 
of application and experience.{Grand tac- 
tics, as the name implies, derive directly 
from the minor tactics of combatant units. 
With these the young soldier makes close 
acquaintance early in his career, often 
without full understanding of their im- 
portance. Yet, the endless variation of 
minor tactics, as circumstances change, 
is at the back of every commander’s mind 
—however high his rank may be. In study- 
ing tactics deeply, no one need, therefore, 
think that he is wasting his time. He will 
be fitting himself for the kind of leader- 
ship which a modern army must have. In 
the meantime, the pendulum of military 
fashions has swung far too much toward 
the contemplation of wholesale destruc- 
tion in the abstract. 

In the warfare of the future, whether it 
be swift moving or broken backed, a mas- 
tery of minor and grand tactics will still 
distinguish the commanders who know 
their business. 





The Principles Before War 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Group Captain J. N. Tomes 
in “Air Power” (Great Britain) January 1955. 


WE HEAR a great deal about the Princi- 
ples of War and, despite the strict mean- 
ing of the phrase, we find them widely 
taught and accepted as everyday military 
guides. It is suggested that we should 
ask ourselves whether these principles do 
in fact also apply before war, and, if so, 
whether they carry the same meaning. 

Whatever the circumstances, selection 
and maintenance of the aim has always 
been, and must always be, the first prin- 
ciple. Everything depends upon the aim 


and, until we have clearly settled what it 
is and how, broadly, we are going to 
achieve it, we shall be in no position to 
interpret or apply the other principles. 
What, then, is our aim? It is—to pre- 
vent war if we can, to win should we fail. 
While the second part of this aim must 
always be in mind, it is not of immediate 
importance, because we are concerned here 
with the present and because the measures 
needed to achieve prevention now are sub- 
stantially the same as those which will be 
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needed for winning a war in the future. 


Prevention does not mean giving in to 
a possible enemy. It means frightening 
him away from either starting war, or 
from doing something which might force 
us into starting war. We can set about 
this in one of two ways. We can either 
build up such an efficient close defense 
organization that an enemy would assess 
his chances of winning to be too small or 
too costly; or we can build up a real of- 
fensive capability and achieve our aim by 
inculeating in the enemy an overriding 
fear of the consequences at home of ag- 
gression. There is a third possible course, 
namely a combination of the other two. 
This, although militarily ideal, must be 
discarded because on economic grounds we 
could never build up enough strength in 
both spheres. Since we can never read 
the mind of an enemy with certainty, we 
must always keep in view the possibility 
of failure and the fact that this would 
automatically throw us on to the second 
part of our aim—to win. No close defense, 
however gallant and efficient, can ever 
win a war and we are thus left in effect 
with no choice. We have to arm ourselves 
in a manner which will enable us both to 
deter and to win. 

The foregoing has already led us well 
into our next principle, offensive action. 
We are told often enough that offensive 
action is the necessary forerunner of vic- 
tory, but we pay far too little attention to 
the more urgent parallel axiom that the 
ability to be able to take effective offensive 
action is, as things are today, the sine 
qua non of peace. The operative word is 
“effective” and this simply means that 
the deterrent force must be big enough 
and good enough to do the job: the stakes 
are too vital to allow for half measures 
or bluff. 

If we set our minds and our endeavors 
unswervingly on our aim, and if we re- 
main true to the principle of concentra- 
tion of force, we need no longer seriously 
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heed the often heard dictum that, in the 
early stages of a war, the Royal Air Force 
is almost certain to find itself upon the 
strategic defensive. 

Concentration of force has been officially 
suggested as the cardinal principle of war. 
As such it receives much lipservice, but 
seems in practice to be the most ignored 
of all the principles. Concentration of 
force can be paraphrased as first things 
first, and, applied with prevention as the 
aim and deterrent force as the method, 
this in turn simply means that we should 
have enough bombers at the outset. 

If the principle were honestly followed, 
we should work out what we require as 
offensive deterrent, and when, and only 
when, this need has been met in full would 
we even start to pay heed to other claims. 

Although we accept first things first as 
a cardinal principle, we, nonetheless, suc- 
cumb easily enough to temptation because 
other things are attractive, because they 
have sentimental or conventional pull, or, 
more often, because they are cheap. The 
reasons for spreading the limited national 
butter thinly over a large slice of bread 
are many and luring, and we are, the au- 
thor suggests, encouraged into such temp- 
tation by our insufficiently questioning 
acceptance of three further principles— 
those of economy of effort, flexibility, and 
co-operation. All these can be admirable 
if properly controlled and if given mod- 
ern, before-war interpretation, but under 
other circumstances they can be disas- 
trous. 


Economy of effort is a worthy but a 
dangerous principle. Too often it is the 
great “let out,” the excuser of weakness 
of purpose, the inadequately guarded door 
through which slip all the less important 
claimants on our resources. Economy of 
effort easily comes to mean dispersion of 
effort. 

The real meaning of this principle is, 
surely, that no single military activity 
should receive more resources than it 
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needs for its task. Let us not forget that 
the converse also applies—that is, it is not 
worth providing resources at all unless 
one can provide enough. Economy of effort 
does not necessarily mean that our forces 
should be balanced, but rather that re- 
sources should be so allocated as to en- 
sure: full, but not over full, provision for 
the offensive deterrent, and, after this has 
been achieved, provision for other claim- 
ants in order of priority and as far down 
the priority list as we can afford. The 
principle must not be allowed to imply 
partial provision for everybody. 

We may, in fact, say that economy of ef- 
fort is a fine theoretical principle, but 
one which we would be wise to approach 
with a measure of suspicion. If, however, 
we interpret it and treat it in the way 
just discussed, we shall have blocked one 
door to tempting claimants. However, 
there will still be two doors left, and the 
first to which they will flock is flexibility. 

These lower priority claimants, having 
failed to get direct control of resources, 
fall back on “Let us, then, be flexible. Let 
us build it—or organize it—so that it will 
do two or more jobs.” It is difficult to 
counter this argument, and indeed it rep- 
resents a point of view which is perfectly 
tenable provided that it does not always 
deflect us from our aim. Flexibility of this 
kind may be accepted, but only after the 
full needs of the deterrent have been met 
and only subject to strict safeguards. 
These safeguards should guarantee that 
we do not sacrifice, either in fact at the 
present or in principle as part of future 
plans, any fraction of our offensive capa- 
bility. Like economy of effort, flexibility 
is a good theoretical principle, but one 
which we should apply with caution. 

The final door is co-operation, and this 
is, perhaps, the most dangerous principle 
of all because the appeal is to sentiment 
and fair play rather than to the discipline 
of reason. Nobody likes to be called unco- 
operative, yet it can often be an admirable 


trait, indicative of firmness of purpose 
and of an unswerving adherence to the 
aim. Co-operation is obviously important 
on the international level, or, for that mat- 
ter, at any time when equal partnerships 
or parallel policies are unavoidable. A dis- 
persion and weakening of aim is, how- 
ever, implicit in such conditions, and it 
should always be our endeavor to achieve 
a single governing policy. Co-operation 
should then mean co-operation by all 
toward maintaining the aim—such as a 
positive willingness to recognize and sacri- 
fice less important interests in favor of 
the needs of the deterrent. Co-operation 
should not, as is too often the case, mean 
everybody being nice to everybody else; 
nor should it lead to the prejudice of es- 
sentials through well-meant efforts to 
help things which, although attractive or 
traditional, have little real importance. 

Of the remaining principles, security of 
the base is possibly the most important, 
and it is appropriate that it should be dis- 
cussed at this point because this principle, 
too, can easily be used as a decoy from 
the aim. 

The lever is fear—the suggestion that 
the offensive force may be destroyed on 
the ground or deprived of its sustenance 
before it is able to finish its task. A se- 
cure base, we are told, is the prerequisite 
of a successful offensive—and then, un- 
less we are very careful, we find ourselves 
accepting the non sequitur that security 
can only be achieved through the warding 
off of enemy attack. Once in this trap we 
are hoist with our own petard, for have 
we not said that it is not worthwhile pro- 
viding any resources for anything unless 
we can provide enough? From this point, 
it is a short step to close defense becom- 
ing an aim in itself; and, indeed, so the 
argument continues, since security of the 
base is agreed to be a prerequisite, then, 
clearly, we should build up the close de- 
fenses before we can dare turn our at- 
tention to the offensive. 
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Against the old weapons it was possible 
to give the base a fair degree of security 
in the conventional sense of the word and 
through the conventional means. Against 
nuclear weapons such security is no longer 
possible. Instead, we shall have to base 
our defense on dispersion and carefully 
planned independence of main urban cen- 
ters, while we, at the same time, provide 
ourselves with a highly disciplined, 
trained, and equipped reconstruction 
force. 

Security of the base will always be a 
good principle, although unfortunately 
not always capable of achievement. Under 
today’s circumstances, we must be satis- 
fied with and plan for a second best, but at 
least reasonably practicable, policy of 
mitigation. 

The military ideal is to start war at a 
time and place of one’s own choosing and 
without giving any warning. For obvious 
reasons this cannot be, and we have to ac- 
cept that we shall never be able to achieve 
initial strategic surprise; nor, so long as 
our aim is prevention, have we any need 
of surprise. There is no sense, therefore, 
in planning for it and we should rather 
establish that, however sound surprise 
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may be as a principle of war, it should not 
be rated as a principle before war. Before 
war the opposite—publicity—is the prin- 
ciple that we should observe. 

No enemy will be deterred unless he 
recognizes the threat as being something 
more than he is willing to take. Such 
recognition should, therefore, be made 
easy for him. Intelligence security regard- 
ing our capabilities is pointless, and we 
should instead publicize our proposal to 
build up a deterrent, and, having built it 
up and having satisfied ourselves that it 
can really do the job, we should force its 
existence and its intentions on the en- 
emy’s notice. 

The role of administration follows nat- 
urally from the foregoing. Administra- 
tion, as a before-war principle, should be 
applied with two priority responsibilities. 
First, by providing for dispersion and for 
logistic independence of urban target cen- 
ters, it will play its part in securing the 
base. Second, it must ensure that the 
users of the base can be fully ready—for 
an enemy will only be deterred if he 
knows that aggression will bring immedi- 
ate and effective retaliation; anything 
less than complete readiness on our part 
may well tempt him into taking a chance. 





For Which War? 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Colonel R. S. Broke 
in “The Journal of the Royal Artillery” (Great Britain) January 1955. 


IN 1945, an atomic missile was first 
used in war, and yet, until 1953, very 
few officers had received any serious train- 
ing in the implications of that momentous 
event and the potentialities of atomic war- 
fare were studiously ignored as far as 
the ordinary soldier was concerned. 

However, by 1954, the idea had grad- 
ually dawned that not only were atomic 
cannon in existence, but there were enough 
atomic missiles in the stockpile for some 
to be used tactically in the land battle, in- 


stead of all being delivered by the Stra- 
tegic Air Force to remote Asiatic ad- 


dresses. As a result, a great deal of 
thought has been given this year to the 
very problems which perturb military 
people when they ask whether we are 
training for the right war. 

All this is undoubtedly a very good 
thing, but, unfortunately, in March 1954, 
another kind of device was exploded in 
the remote Pacific which was destined to 
have effects far greater than had previ- 
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ously been foreseen, even perhaps by the 
designers, if the effects on a Japanese fish- 
ing boat well outside the cleared safety 
area is any criterion. We are no longer 
dealing only with the atomic missile, which 
is limited by its own principles to a cer- 
tain size and power, but we are confronted 
with the thermonuclear—or hydrogen— 
device which, at least theoretically, has no 
limits at all. There is, furthermore, in the 
background the nightmare specter of the 
cobalt or lithium toy which can spread 
death to distances as yet unrevealed and 
perhaps incalculable. All this has been 
summed up in the saying that, whereas the 
atom bomb was only a very big bomb, with 
the thermonuclear principle the scientists 
now have it within their power to destroy 
all life on earth, and it is against that 
setting that we must examine the problem 
—for which war are we to organize and 
train? 

The possibilities may be listed as fol- 
lows: 

Cold war, in which no actual shooting 
takes place at all. 

Limited war, of which Korea and Indo- 
china are examples. 

Unlimited war, which needs no explana- 
tion. 

The morning-after, or “broken-backed” 
war. 


Cold War 


The true cold war is a matter of pres- 
sures, blockades, and faits accompli, in 
which the aim is to put the other side in 
such a position that it must concede the 
point or resort to force and incur all the 
odium of aggression. The Soviet blockade 
of Berlin is what ornithologists would call 
the “type species” of the cold war, and at 
the other end of the scale was the occupa- 
tion, in 1952, by Saudi Arabia of the Bur- 
aimi oasis. We extricated ourselves from 
the first of these predicaments by the use 
of transport aircraft, and from the second 
by counterblockade. The answer to this 


type of war lies first and foremost in 
transport aircraft. As long as there is a 
landing field, it is impossible to blockade 
aircraft by any means short of shoot- 
ing them down, which is outside the terms 
of reference for this type of war. As 
long as aircraft can fly in, supplies or 
troops can be flown in, and the effects of 
blockade or the activities of local fifth 
columns can be neutralized. The army 
needed for this war is, therefore, a re- 
serve force, composed primarily of in- 
fantry, backed by a fleet of transport 
aircraft, so that it can be moved in- 
stantly to the threatened spot. Even if 
the existence of such a force does not 
prevent the threat developing, its arrival 
should prevent the fait becoming accompli. 


Limited War 


Limited war is sometimes misnamed cold 
war, but is fundamentally different. It 
may easily start with a cold war move 
which fails, and results in both sides re- 
sorting to force, but by definition the 
cpposing sides tacitly arrive at an agree- 
ment not to extend the conflict beyond 
certain boundaries, and not to employ 
all the force at their disposal. Here, 
Korea is the type species, but we saw an 
earlier example in Spain in 1936. Basic- 
ally, the army required for this war may 
be described as the conventional army of 
World War II both in organization and 
methods, although both must naturally be 
adapted to meet the special circumstances 
of the enemy or geography; for example, 
both the climate and the air situation in 
Korea dictated modifications to 1945 prac- 
tices. 

Manifestly, there are many ways in 
which we must strive to keep our equip- 
ment and methods up to date and ap- 
plicable, as far as possible, to any part 
of the world, and we must dispense with 
much of our impedimenta and unneces- 
sary vehicles, but, speaking in general 
terms, this is the army we have today. 
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It has been suggested that atomic mis- 
siles and, therefore, atomic tactics might 
be used in limited war, but this seems 
most unlikely. If, for example, the United 
Nations Air Force had dropped atom, in- 
stead of conventional, bombs on the power 
stations on the Yalu River, it is possi- 
ble that atomic missiles might have been 
made available to the Chinese forces. It 
can then be argued that provided those 
missiles had been used tactically in Ko- 
rea, or dropped on Pusan, the war would 
have remained limited, although it cer- 
tainly would not if they had been dropped 
on San Francisco. This theory takes no 
account of the drastic reaction which is 
likely to be aroused in world, and partic- 
ularly American, opinion by the use of an 
atomic missile under any circumstances, 
and it is my personal belief that if one 
such missile were used against, for in- 
stance, American troops, all limits would 
be off just as surely as if the missile hit 


New York itself. I, therefore, conclude that 
if one atomic—or thermonuclear—weapon 
is used in limited war, the other side will 
be forced to stop fighting or take off the 


limits. As a prodigious gain awaits the 
side that takes off the limits first, I am 
sure that no combatant will use a few 
missiles and, thus, hand the initiative for 
first going “all out” to the enemy. 


Unlimited’ War 

We, thus, pass to unlimited war, involv- 
ing the use of all available forces, and this 
is a little difficult to picture in one’s 
mind. Field Marshal Montgomery has de- 
clared that the West is basing its war 
plans on this unlimited basis, and, indeed, 
there can be no other way to plan, be- 
cause any other approach would place all 
the cards in the hands of the “big battal- 
ions” of the Soviet and Chinese Armies. 
We must, therefore, imagine an all-out air 
war of short duration, measured, perhaps, 
in days rather than weeks, during which 
both sides strive for nuclear superiority, 
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and try to destroy each other’s power to 
make or deliver these weapons. As it is 
most unlikely that this phase will end in 
complete and simultaneous mutual exhaus- 
tion, we must presume that one side will 
first come to the end of either its stock of 
missiles or its means of delivery, and 
nuclear superiority, or even supremacy, 
will pass to the other side. If this ad- 
vantage should fall to the Soviets, it 
seems improbable that the United King- 
dom at least will have any further part to 
play in the war, but, if it falls to the 
West, it will still be necessary to settle 
with the Soviet Army, which may have 
been launched on its westward march, and 
may continue in that direction regardless 
of the destruction behind it. 


Morning-After War 

The logical conclusion, therefore, seems 
to be that there is only one foreseeable 
battle in which atomic, or thermonuclear, 
weapons are likely to be used tactically 
on land, and that is the battle which 
would have to be fought, during and on 
the morrow of the air war, between the 
armies facing each other in Europe, using 
the men and means which are actually 
available to them when the unlimited war 
starts. This, which I call the “morning- 
after,” is the only case in which the dis- 
persed, highly mobile columns, supplied 
by air, and dominating the theater of 
operations as warships used to dominate 
the oceans, are really appropriate. 


Possibilities 

One can also conclude that as missiles 
are likely to be quite plentiful on both 
sides in the very near future, if not 
already, the conception of allowing a few 
missiles, say half a dozen, for use in an 
exercise battle is unrealistic, and likely 
to teach false lessons. 

Which of these types of war is the 
most probable? The cold war is with us 
already and must be taken as a certainty. 
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The unlimited war is possible, but is not 
wanted by anyone anywhere in the world, 
and is, therefore, unlikely to be caused 
deliberately. It may be caused unintention- 
ally, but even that will require, at some 
stage, a desperate political decision, and 
it might be that, at the critical moment, 
no politician would be found sufficiently 
desperate to give it. It, therefore, appears 
that the limited war is the most probable 
type of shooting war in which the Army 
will be involved in the next few years, 
and perhaps longer, but the possibility of 
unlimited war cannot be ignored. 

How then must we organize and train 
our Army? First, we must ensure that we 
are fully prepared for the cold war be- 
cause unless we can win successive rounds 
of the cold war, which is likely to be 
long drawn out, we may find that we have 
lost everything worth fighting for before 
any other war breaks out. Our first re- 
quirement is, therefore, a completely air- 
portable strategic reserve with the neces- 
sary aircraft to move it. 

Second, all our Regular Army must be 
ready at all times to fight under the con- 
ditions of limited war, and, therefore, be 
fully equipped and trained in accordance 
with the well-proved principles of war as 
we have known them in the past, so we 
must not be too hasty to cast into limbo 
all the existing manuals. Third, our for- 
mations placed under the control of the 
Supreme Commander in Europe must be 
ready to take on the Soviet Army in a 
contest in which atomic and thermonu- 
clear weapons are available in quantity, 
on both sides, but which must be fought 
with the resources immediately available, 
since all ports, bases, and lines of com- 
munication behind the armies may well 
have been destroyed during the “night 
before.” Proper training for this role 
taxes the imagination, since the condi- 
tions are unpredictable, but it can only 
be sound to base all such training on the 
principles proved by centuries of war. On 


that firm foundation, we must try to build 
our ideas for a war involving greater dis- 
persion, mobility, and flexibility than ever 
before, and one can heartily endorse the 
idea that the boys should learn to live 
“out of reach of Dad.” 


Equipment 

The problem of equipment is at root 
the question of money. Victory in the 
cold war cannot be won if the expenditure 
on defense undermines the economy and 
prosperity of the nation. Therefore, with 
these three possible roles in mind, we 
must plan to equip our Army in the most 
economical way which will be effective. 
This need puts a high premium on any 
type of equipment which will pay a divi- 
dend in all three types of war. 

The most important requirement common 
to all three types of war is increased 
mobility, both strategic mobility in tak- 
ing our forces to battle and tactical mo- 
bility to fight the battle. This will only 
be achieved if the Army is able to take 
to the air, and use transport aircraft, not 
only to move troops about the world, but 
to supply them, and make them independ- 
ent of land lines of communication for 
their battles. 

The conclusion here is that the first 
item on our shopping list must be a really 
effective fleet of transport aircraft, and 
that the rest of our equipment, at least 
within the infantry division, must be able 
to go into them. 

It is possible that it might be neces- 
sary to mobilize some formations of the 
Territorial Army to take part in limited 
war, and this eventuality is well pro- 
vided for by the present equipment and 
training of the Territorial Army divi- 
sions. In any case, the conventional type 
of equipment is all that is, at the moment, 
available for the Territorial formations, 
and there is, therefore, no choice. They 
can, however, take comfort that this train- 
ing on well-proved principles will pro- 
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vide an excellent foundation for any less 
conventional task which they may have to 
undertake—a better foundation, perhaps, 
than a highly imaginative plunge into 
conditions which are impossible to fore- 
tell, and which require equipment that 
is not available. 

In unlimited war, however, it appears 
unlikely that any part of the Territorial 
Army will reach the continent of Europe 
in time to try conclusions with the Soviet 
Army before the ports and airfields on 
both sides of the Channel have been de- 
stroyed. One is, therefore, brought to the 
conclusion that the role of the Territorial 
Army in the early stages of unlimited 
war is a matter of Home Defense, the de- 
fense of the United Kingdom and her 
population. 
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In theory, a very large part of the 
Territorial units of the Regiment are 
already committed to this role under the 
auspices of the Antiaircraft Command, but 
in practice it seems certain that these 
units will soon be unable, with their pres- 
ent equipment, to carry out effectively 
their task in the defense of the United 
Kingdom. The answer must, therefore, be 
to organize and train these forces to keep 
in being the capacity of this country to 
wage war, and this means organizing the 
Territorial Army, not merely as a Civil 
Defense Force to minimize the damage and 
casualties which will be inevitable, but 
as a military Home Army, charged with 
the duty of keeping the nation alive in 
defiance of every kind of attack which 
may be made on us. 





The Army of Communist China 


Translated and digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by General A. 
Niessel in “L’Armée-La Nation” (Belgium) February 1955. 


IN SPITE of the Iron Curtain which con- 
ceals what goes on in the Communist 
states, it is possible to present a few facts 
concerning the Army of Mao Tse-tung’s 
China. 

The Communist Army has finished di- 
gesting or liquidating the elements which 
came over in large numbers during the last 
months of the civil war from the Army 
of Chiang Kai-shek. In the China of former 
days, the soldier was accorded little con- 
sideration. He now, as in the Soviet Union, 
is a member of a privileged class. An 
intensified propaganda binds him to the 
party and excites his hatred for foreigners 
and the class that was formerly dominant. 
The lot of the peasant class—constituting 
more than 85 percent of the population— 
which was extremely poor and exploited 
by usurers, has been improved by the 
agrarian reform. The successes won in the 
civil war developed confidence in the ranks 
of the Communist Army which fought well 


in Korea. Its discipline is extremely severe. 
Its political system is similar to that 
of the Army of the Soviet Union. At all 


levels of the command chain, political 
instructors carry on an educational pro- 
gram the aim of which is to ensure loyalty 
to the regime. Repression, when called 
for, is pitiless. 

Numerous instructors from the Soviet 
Union aid in the military instruction 
and training in accordance with the 
methods in use in the Soviet Army— 
which likewise furnishes the technicians 
and specialists necessary for training the 
personnel called on to operate modern 
matériel such as tanks, aircraft, radio, and 
radar. 

Military commanders, and others in con- 
trol, have often been given very careful 
training. Mao Tse-tung is the son of a 
peasant who was wealthy enough to per- 
mit his son to attend the university. Chou 
En-lai is the son of a rich Mandarin. His 
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education was obtained in Chinese univer- 
sities, in Japan, and in Europe, where he 
traveled in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land, organizing small Chinese Commun- 
ist groups in these places. Among the 
score of the most important personages 
of the regime, three others are sons of 
landed property owners, one the son of a 
factory manager, four have taken univer- 
sity courses in China, two in Japan, four 
studied in Europe, and seven in the Mos- 
cow Asiatic Academy. 

Of the members of the High Command, 
four followed the courses of military 
schools in China or Japan, seven attended 
two of the military academies in Moscow, 
and seven participated in the “long march” 
which, in 1933 and the years following, car- 
ried the Chinese Communist Army, fighting 
its way, from southern to northern China 
where it seized control of several prov- 
inces. All of them have been engaged in 
war for years. Mao Tse-tung, as president 
of the revolutionary military council, has 
been connected with operations ever since 
the “long march.” This is also the case 
with his generalissimo, Chu-To. As for 
Chou En-lai, the foreign affairs specialist, 
he had been the director of political 
education at the Military University of 
Hwang Pu before the break between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists. 

Divisions 

As far as can be known, the Army has 
about 200 small divisions. 

Theoretically, the division should be 
composed of three regiments of infantry, 
artillery, and services, but both compo- 
sition and strength are variable. Joined 
together by threes, these divisions should 
form a group of 20,000 men, but the total 
often amounts to only 10,000 or less. The 
field armies are composed of a variable 
number of these groupments, depending 
on the mission they have to fulfill. Be- 
cause of the enormous human resources, 
recruiting would be limitless. It is re- 


strained, however, by economic considera- 
tions. It is impossible to know the actual 
strength of the Army. It is assisted, in 
the interior, by militia forces and local 
police. 

About three of these groupments, form- 
ing several field armies or 300,000 men, 
are believed to have been on the frontline 
in Korea. A similar number is believed to 
have been in Manchuria—which would 
make a total of 600,000 men in Korea or 
in areas close to it. This number could 
be considerably increased within the 
framework existing at that time. 

The Army equipment, which is of Japa- 
nese, Soviet, or American origin, is rather 
heterogeneous. There is a tendency, how- 
ever, toward uniformity. In regard to the 
artillery, there is continual improvement. 

Chinese aviation now has jet aircraft. 
Little is known of the Navy which pos- 
sesses but a few small vessels. Until the 
Korean conflict, the Army had but limited 
transportation means. The Soviet Union 
supplied a fairly large number of trucks, 
however, for use in Korea. 

Even before the end of the Imperial 
regime, China possessed well-equipped 
arsenals and naval yards. These have 
been restored to their former condition, 
but could never produce all the matériel 
necessary. This is supplied by the Soviet 
Union. She supplies tanks and modern 
planes, antitank and antiaircraft guns. 
The Chinese press recognizes that the 
functioning of the arsenals gives rise to 
financial difficulties. 

The-alleged Chinese volunteers in Korea 
were composed of regular divisions which 
were very properly officered, commanded, 
trained, and armed, and which constituted 
a serious adversary. The United States 
commanders and other United Nations 
leaders in Korea describe the Chinese as 
good soldiers, ready to engage in close 
fighting, who handled well all of the 
modern matériel they had at their dis- 
posal. The Chinese Government, which 
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had no fear of its losses, was able, without 
difficulty, to maintain the strength of its 
forces in Korea, or increase their strength. 
It had no difficulty, thanks to the aid 
of the Soviet Union, as far as matériel 
was concerned, in sending forces against 
us in Indochina. } 


Training 

The population of China’s enormous 
areas is far from being homogeneous. It 
is composed of numerous races of fre- 
quently very differing languages, and a 
large proportion of them are completely 
illiterate. The ideographic characters of 
their writing are very numerous, and it 
requires a great effort to learn a suffi- 
cient number of them. On the other hand, 
representing ideas and not sounds, they 
are the same for all the dialects and 
ensure unity of written thought. The pres- 
ent Government wants to remedy this 
situation in order that everyone may 
profit by the literature of propaganda. 
It has an enormous task on its hands, for 
out of 100 million children of school age, 
there are only a little more than 13 million 
who are attending school. The language of 
the Government, or Mandarin, is close, in 
form, to the dialects of the north. Soldiers 
coming from the south or west, or from 
races of other origin have, therefore, need 
of instructors speaking their own lan- 
guage, since, for the most part, the in- 
struction is oral. It is a serious complica- 
tion. A large number of technical words 
have to be coined, or borrowed, from 
foreign languages. 

Written regulations are being com- 
piled and these are borrowed, as a rule, 
from the Soviet Union or, in the case of 
those which are technical, from the United 
States. It is, therefore, necessary to bring 
about widespread familiarity with the 
ideographic characters. A unit devotes 
from 5 to 12 hours per week to this task, 
and the soldier must learn at least two 
new characters each week. 
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A 5-year program has been fixed for the 
cadres. It deals with political education 
as much as with military instruction and 
training, and includes some study of his- 
tory, of the civil war, and of hygiene. 

The sum total of the military instruc- 
tors and of all the tactical specialties fur- 
nished by the Soviet Union is very large. 
American figures place it at 30,000 to 
40,000 men, at least. 

Sixty percent of the troop officers have 
never had regular military instruction, 
but experience in war has given them 
good practical knowledge and they lead 
their men in a spirited manner. 

There are military and political acad- 
emies for the officers in which, as in the 
Soviet Union, political education occupies 
an important position. As a matter of 
fact, they must be able to train their sol- 
diers politically themselves. The courses 
are very difficult and discipline is very 
severe. In the beginning, the courses were 
abridged. Afterward, they were extended 
to 1 year, then to 1% years. The tendency 
now is to make them of 2 years’ duration. 
The functioning of these courses was up- 
set by the Korean conflict. Account is 
taken, in the selection and promotion of 
officers, of their political convictions to 
at least as great a degree as of their 
professional aptitudes. Some of them are 
sent to the military schools of the Soviet 
Union. 

The noncommissioned officers, many of 
whom are Communists, are strict and de- 
manding toward their men, and maintain 
strict discipline in accordance with the 
same principles and methods as in the 
Soviet Union. 

The soldier is hardened to endure pri- 
vations of all types. In Korea, they showed 
their aptitude for operating in the moun- 
tains and for the construction of fortifi- 
cations. Their heterogeneous armament 
complicates training, but the infantrymen 
know how to handle rifles, grenades, and 
mortars correctly, although their training 
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is hindered by a forced economy of am- 
munition. They make extensive employ- 
ment of mines and boobytraps. In the 
interior they participate in public works, 
and are trained in executing long and 
rapid marches. During the morning and 
evening, while assembling for political 
education, they sing songs and play 
games. Their work day is well filled with 
tasks. An intensive propaganda preaches 
hatred of the past, and of the capitalistic 
states. Instruction in the employment of 
technical means is difficult to ensure. 

In Korea, their command showed itself 
capable of co-ordinating the action of 
the artillery and tanks with that of the 
infantry. It used mines to a great extent, 
as well as_ fortified works—trenches, 
bunkers, and underground shelters. Or- 
ders are transmitted orally, as a rule. 
Only limited use has been made of radio 
and telephone. Night combat is frequently 
employed as well as ambuscades and infil- 


trations—which are made easy by the 
great expanse of the combat fronts. 

The very limited quantity of mechanized 
transportation means forces the Chinese 
Army to requisition a large number of 
horses, porters, and laborers, who often 
sustain heavy losses. 

Their industry is not able to furnish 
the necessary matériel, which comes mainly 
from the Soviet Union. Personnel strength 
is limited as a measure of economy and 
because of scarcity of food. One of the 
weak points of the Communist Army is 
its poor condition, from the medical point 
of view, as a result of the lack of com- 
petent medical personnel and hygiene. In 
Korea, evacuations were often difficult and 
high losses, which could have been avoided, 
resulted from this. In order to handle 


this difficulty, a medical college has been 
established. Years will be required, how- 
ever, before well-trained personnel, in suf- 
ficient numbers, are available. 





A Look at World War III 


Digested by the MILITARY REVIEW from an article by Field Marshal The Viscount Montgomery of 
Alamein in “The Journal of the Royal United Service Institution” (Great Britain) November 1954. 


SoME may say that World War III is al- 
ready in progress and that, as usual, it 
has taken a different form from any other 
war. It has come to be called the cold 
war. It might well have been called the 
“cold peace.” 

As we advance further along the road 
of development of atomic and thermonu- 
clear weapons, guided missiles, and ballis- 
tie rockets, it will become increasingly 
clear that a hot war will be mutual suicide 
for the contestants. Therefore, the great 
problem regarding the cold war now in 
progress is how to win it without precip- 
itating a hot war. 

Local wars, such as Korea, Indochina, 
Malaya, and Kenya, will, no doubt, con- 
tinue to form part of the cold war, but 
thers is a vast difference between them 


and a hot war. Both are global, the cold 
war and the hot war. In trying to win the 
cold war, one side or the other may mis- 
calculate and bring on a hot war, al- 
though neither side wants it. 

I consider that the present state of 
world affairs, and the present tension, 
will continue for a long period. There- 
fore, the true objective of all military 
thinking today must be how to combine, 
most economically, the military measures 
needed for success in the cold war with 
the development of the military strength 
needed to convince our enemies that a 
world hot war would result in their own 
destruction—no matter how great the sur- 
prise they achieved at the outset, nor how 
ruthlessly they conducted the contest. 

The cold war calls for the use of con- 
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ventional weapons; success in the hot war 
calls for new weapons. 

It is obvious that the use of atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons will have a 
profound effect on the conduct of war, 
on weapons systems, on strategical and 
tactical conceptions, and, therefore, on the 
organization of forces. 

In our reorganization, we may often 
find a clash occurring between conven- 
tional weapons which we know about, and 
new weapons which we do not know about. 
Whenever that clash occurs, the solution 
should be on the side of the long-term 
new weapons. New weapons must be 
“phased in” gradually to our existing 
weapons systems so as to reduce, or elimi- 
nate progressively, equipment and weap- 
ons which will become out of date as the 
years pass. 

I want to make it absolutely clear that 
we at Supreme Headquarters Allied 


Powers Europe (SHAPE) are basing all 


our operational planning on using atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons in our de- 
fense. With us it is no longer: “They may 
possibly be used.” It is very definitely: 
“They will be used, if we are attacked.” 

The reason for this action is that we 
cannot match the strength that could be 
brought against us unless we use nuclear 
weapons; and our political chiefs have 
never shown any great.enthusiasm in giv- 
ing us the numbers to be able to do .with- 
out using such weapons. 

It all calls for a certain reorganization 
of our forces, and in our strategy. 

A special group at SHAPE has had 
these matters under very close examina- 
tion for the past year and we have reached 
certain conclusions. We now need the co- 
operation of national authorities to get 
those conclusions translated into practical 
action. 

In fact, we have reached the point of 
no return in regard to the use of atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons in a hot war. 

If we visualize an atomic war, the im- 
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portance of Civil Defense is apparent, 
That subject is grossly neglected today, 
Indeed, there is no sound Civil Defense 
organization in the national territory of 
any North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
(NATO) nation so far as I know. 

The immense destruction caused by atom 
and hydrogen bombs, and the disposal of 
large numbers of civilian casualties, 
could not be handled by a few volunteers, 
It would be a gigantic task. Trained and 
disciplined men under good leaders would 
be required over and above any civilian 
organization that existed in peace. 

Since nuclear attack is now a possibil- 
ity, a nation must be able to absorb a 
surprise attack, and survive to continue 
the struggle. Therefore, the entire frame- 
work of the Civil Defense organization 
must exist in peace, with a Chief of Civil 
Defense and the essential means to im- 
plement the plan. Unless the framework 
of some sound Civil Defense organization 
is set up in peace, a nation will face dis- 
aster in a world war since the homefrout 
will collapse. 


The Future 

In our thinking ahead we need some re- 
alistic foundation. Let us, therefore, con- 
sider a war between two powerful groups 
of nations, and let us call them East and 
West. You can make any grouping within 
this broad statement that you think suit- 
able. I would suggest we include the 
NATO nations in the West. 

We will assume that the West has, at 
present, a superiority in atomic and ther- 
monuclear weapons together with the 
means of delivery, but that as the years 
pass that superiority is likely to decline. 

It was Maeterlinck who said: 

The past is chiefly of use to me as the 
eve of tomorrow. 
My soul wrestles with the future. 

Let us then consider the future. 

If ever war should come again to this 
distracted world, which God forbid, weap- 
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ons of power unprecedented in the annals 
of war are available for employment. 
There are some who say that if war is 
joined, nuclear weapons will not be used; 
I would disagree with that. My opinion 
is that the fear of atomic and thermo- 
nuclear weapons is a powerful deterrent 
to war; but, once a world hot war has 
started, both sides are likely to use them. 
We would certainly use them ourselves if 
we were attacked, as I have said. 

So far as we can see today we are not 
justified in depending on air bombardment 
alone, even with nuclear weapons, to 
bring a world war to a successful con- 
clusion and still less a local war or dis- 
turbance. Wars today can be won only 
by fighting, and, in a hot world war, 
fighting will continue in the air, at sea, 
and on land until one side loses the will 
to continue the fight. We would be wise 
to accept these facts and to prepare our- 
selves accordingly. Those who are in- 
clined to believe that future wars will be 
confined to pushbutton activities would 
do well to stop deluding themselves. 

On the other hand, the skillful employ- 
ment and accurate application of supérior 
nuclear firepower in combination with the 
operations of streamlined land forces can 
be a decisive factor in the land and air 
battle. The problem will be, how to force 
the enemy to concentrate his armed forces 
sufficiently to offer a worthwhile nuclear 
target, without exposing our own forces 
to destruction by the enemy’s nuclear at- 
tack. 


The Hot War 


In.our forward thinking, we must put 
the emphasis on organization, on tactical 


conceptions, and on the weapons and 
equipment that are necessary to enable us 
to fight in the way we want. 

All our future depends on getting the 
right answers to the problems we now 
have to face. 

If a hot war is precipitated by miscal- 


culation, which is always possible, there 
will not-have been the buildup of Eastern 
land and air forces, nor the strategical 
deployment of submarines, which are gen- 
erally taken for granted. In such a case, 
we, the Western nations, might be tempo- 
rarily surprised. 

However, if we can react quickly, we 
would win such a war. It would take a 
long time for the East to build up the 
forces necessary to do us serious harm, 
and by that time our air forces will have 
done a great deal of damage to the East- 
ern countries. 

This type of hot war, the war by mis- 
calculation, may come at any time. We 
must fight it with the weapons we have 
available, and in the way our forces are 
trained when it begins. We must, in fact, 
do the best we can with what we have, 
and not be tied to plans designed to meet 
an entirely different situation. 


Planned Hot War 

I suggest that such a war will have 
three phases. 

First Phase.—A worldwide struggle for 
mastery in the air and of the oceans. It 
will be vital during this phase to pre- 
vent enemy land forces overrunning and 
neutralizing Western bases and territories. 

Second Phase.—The destruction of the 
remaining enemy land forces. 

Third Phase.—The bargaining phase, 
when the enemy’s homeland and all it 
contains is at the mercy of the Western 
airpower. We will then carry the air at- 
tack to the point where the enemy ac- 
cepts our terms. 

The second and third phases may be 
concurrent. 

Against the background of this over-all 
strategy, let us consider the war under 
three headings: 

1. The war in the air. 

2. The war at sea. 

3. The war on land. 

It is clear from the strategy I have 
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outlined that the dominant factor in a 
future war will be airpower. That is my 
very firm belief. However, like so many 
things we do, we too often pay only lip- 
service to this great truth. 

The greatest asset of airpower is its 
flexibility. The main factors in deter- 
mining the degree of flexibility are the 
methods of command and control, the range 
of aircraft, and the mobility of support- 
ing equipment. Flexibility and centralized 
control of all the air forces in a theater 
of war are vital to success. 

However, the West has sacrificed flexi- 
bility by basing the air command organi- 
zation on the requirements of “direct 
support” of the land forces, whereas, it 
should be based on the organization nec- 
essary to gain the greatest measure of 
control in the air. 


Airpower is indivisible. If you split it 


up into compartments, you merely pull it 
to pieces and destroy its greatest asset— 


its flexibility. 

If we lose the war in the air, we lose 
the war and lose it quickly. The methods 
we adopted in the later stages of World 
War II are not necessarily those we should 
adopt in the next war. In World War II, 
we had almost complete air superiority 
from 1943 onward; it will not be the same 
in World War III, and we cannot afford to 
sacrifice flexibility in our air command 
organization. 

We must be careful that we do not draw 
false lessons for the future from the last 
2 years of World War II, by which time 
we had won the war in the air. 

The land-based air forces must always 
provide whatever offensive air support is 
needed in the war on land, using air 
forces that are highly trained in that 
particular work. However, they must 
carry out this task without sacrificing 
their own flexibility. On occasions all of 
the available airpower may have to be 
used to help to save the armies from de- 
struction, and the air organization must 
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provide for such a contingency arising at 
short notice. 

Now let us examine the war in the air. 

If we can maintain the ability to start 
a tremendous nuclear bombardment of the 
East the moment we are attacked, they 
cannot afford to do nothing about it. 

It must affect the employment of their 
air forces. 

It must force them to devote a consider- 
able effort of their long-range air forces 
and nuclear weapons to attempt to hit 
our strategical air forces and the instal- 
lations on which they depend. 

It must force them to expend effort on 
air defense—no easy problem for them. 

Against this background, I suggest there 
are three successive stages to consider 
in the war in the air. 


The First Stage 

This stage would be if war comes in the 
near future. 

In this period, as I see it, both sides 
will rely principally on piloted aircraft 
in both the strategical and tactical fields. 
In this period, also, we stand to gain 
from the balance in favor of the offensive 
in the air, if we can react as soon as 
we are attacked. 

I see no sign, within this period, of 
either side being able to create an air 
defense system which could greatly affect 
the present balance in favor of the of- 
fensive in the air. 

The results of this great battle for 
mastery in the air will have a tremendous 
effect on the entire war, and we must 
win it. 

However, we cannot afford to rely on 
air resources which depend on mobiliza- 
tion. The air forces we need, together 
with all the means necessary to keep them 
operational, must exist in peacetime. We 
must restore to the air forces the flexi- 
bility they have largely lost, by centraliz- 
ing Air Command on the highest possible 
level. 
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The Second Stage 


In the not too distant future, the East 
may create a sufficient stock of atomic 
weapons, and may develop the long-range 
means of delivering them, effective enough 
for them to strike at the outbreak of war 
a devastating blow at our means of de- 
livering offensive airpower. We would 
not be able then to apply our greater 
stock of nuclear weapons, and we might, 
therefore, lose the initiative in the air 
war at the start. 

At this stage, as far as I can see, 
both sides. will still be relying princi- 
pally on piloted aircraft, both for offense 
and defense. 

Before this period arrives, it will be 
of tremendous importance that we should 
have developed, and have in being, a 
highly effective global early warning sys- 
tem, together with the best air defense 
that the scientists can give us in order 
to prevent our offensive airpower from 
being crippled from the start by a sur- 
prise attack. 


The Third Stage 


Still later on, further ahead in my 
opinion than 5 years from now, the East 
may have developed means of delivering 
their weapons with accuracy, both short- 
range and long-range, which do not rely 
on piloted aircraft. Our ability to counter 
that threat by both offensive and defen- 
sive measures will be much reduced, be- 
cause the targets will be far less vulner- 
able—whether they are launching sites, 
or the weapons themselves actually in 
the air. 

We must ask ourselves seriously what, 
at that stage, are to be the targets of 
our offensive airpower. Will it then be 
true that offensive operations by our air- 
craft or missiles will directly affect the 
enemy’s ability to deliver his weapons 
against us? 

I do not see the airplane disappearing 
altogether. 


In the tactical field, I am sure that 
there will always be tasks for piloted 
aircraft in support of land and naval 
forces. The enemy’s aircraft used for 
these purposes, and their bases, will re- 
main an important target for our aircraft 
and missiles. 

What are the conclusions? 


Once we have solved the problem of en- 
durance in the air, and an aircraft can 
remain in the skies for prolonged periods 
and in all weather, then airpower will 
be the decisive factor in warfare. That 
time is not yet; but it will come. 


What we must do now is to organize the 
command and control of our air forces so 
as to retain the greatest degree of flex- 
ibility, centralizing command in the high- 
est commander who can effectively exer- 
cise that command so that he can wield the 
available air forces in a theater of war as 
one mighty weapon. 


If we are attacked, we must set in mo- 
tion an immediate air offensive on the 
largest possible scale, directed at the en- 
emy’s air forces and at his homeland. 


The means of delivering an immediate 
air offensive must exist in peace. 

We must develop an effective, and 
global, early warning system in order to 
have some chance of being able to take the 
offensive in the air should we be attacked. 
We must study air defense urgently: I 
will say something on this subject later. 

It is vital that our air forces should 
be able to absorb nuclear attack, and 
survive to strike back. The principle of 
dispersion must be explored from every 
angle. We must get away from the enor- 
mous concrete runways of today, and de- 
velop aircraft which can land and take off 
from small pierced steel plank airstrips 
dispersed over the countryside. This 
would have a revolutionary effect on in- 
frastructure and result in very great sav- 
ings of money. In this respect “vertical 
lift” aircraft have very great possibilities. 
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War at Sea 

Now, let us discuss the war at sea. 

No modern development has lessened, or 
is likely to lessen in any foreseeable fu- 
ture, the dependence of the Western na- 
tions on the movement of their means of 
existence across the oceans of the world; 
in war, or, indeed, in peace. 

For instance, in an East-West war, it 
is my view that the West could not win if 
it lost control of the Atlantic. If we 
cannot deploy in Europe the power of the 
American Continent, Europe could fall. 

In the open seas, the great threats are 
the submarine and air attack. In the nar- 
row waters, the threat of the mine must 
be added, and attack by aircraft will be 
more effective. 

The first task of the Western naval 
forces is to make certain that they can 
deal with any challenge to our control of 
the seas, and that we do not lose that 
control. 

Naval forces require air support in the 
same way as do land forces. It is vital, 
in the conditions of today, that navies 
called on to operate in the great oceans 
should have their own air forces. 

The navies of those nations whose work 
lies entirely in narrow seas such as the 
Mediterranean, or in European waters, are 
in a different situation; in my view, such 
navies do not need their own air forces. 

What I have said about the war at sea 
is applicable today and for the next few 
years. However, the more one considers 
the future, the more the problem of con- 
trol of the seas becomes difficult to foresee. 
' The question to be faced, and decided, 
is: “In the future, will the seas be con- 
trolled from the sea or from the air?” 

When one considers the range and power 
of aircraft of the future, and the progress 
that is likely in radar and electronics, 
I am personally forced to the conclusion 
that the time will come when the major 
factor in the control of the seas will be 
airpower. 
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It seems to me that the day of the 
large warship on the surface of the sea 
is over. The emphasis in the future is 
likely to be on the smaller type of vessel 
and on underwater craft. 

If it is true that the seas will, in the 
future, be controlled mainly from the air, 
then it is for consideration whether this 
control would not be best exercised by 
national air forces and not by naval 
forces. If this is the case, then navies 
will not, in the future, require their own 
air forces. That time has not yet come. 
In my view it will come eventually. If 
this is true, then we should not build 
any more expensive aircraft carriers. 

Until the future is clear in this re- 
spect and a decision is given, navies 
should not be allowed to build independent 
shore-based air forces designed to carry 


out, and duplicate, the present maritime 


responsibilities of Coastal, Bomber, and 
Fighter Commands of a national air force: 
such as the Royal Air Force of the United 
Kingdom. 

What it amounts to is that new weapons 
have not yet rendered the aircraft car- 
rier obsolete, but they are likely to do 
so in the future. And I see control of the 
seas eventually passing to air forces. 


War on Land 


To fight successfully on land we need 
the following four essentials as a mini- 
mum: 

First—We must have first-class ‘“ac- 
tive” peacetime forces up to strength and 
ready at all times to act as our shield 
without any mobilization procedure. 

These forces must be trained and 
equipped to the highest pitch—mobile, 
hard-hitting, offensive troops of magnifi- 
cent morale, very highly disciplined, under 
young and active commanders. These are 
the troops and the commanders who must 
stand firm in the face of the horrors and 
terrors of the opening clashes of an atomic 
war, and they will stand firm only if 
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they are highly trained and highly dis- 
ciplined. 

These are the M-day forces. 

Second.—We need reserve forces, well 
organized, capable of being mobilized in 
echelons, and each echelon receiving suf- 
ficient training in peace to ensure it is 
fit to fight at the time it is needed. 

These are the post M-day forces. 

Third.—Our forces, active and reserve, 
must be backed by a sound logistic and 
movement organization, which should 
exist in peace to the degree necessary to 
ensure success in the opening weeks of 
war. 

Fourth.—We must have a sound Civil 
Defense organization in each national ter- 
ritory. 

The entire philosophy underlying these 
needs in land forces is that the active 
forces in being in peace will make it 
impossible for the East to launch an at- 
tack successfully without a preparatory 
buildup of their forces, which we would 
know about; it would be difficult for the 
enemy to surprise us. 

Our active forces will prevent the 
Eastern forces from reaching our vital 
areas while we are assembling and mov- 
ing forward our reserve forces. 


General Summary 


It is clear. to me, and I hope to you, 
that adequate air strength, multiplied by 
the ability to use nuclear weapons in 
quantity, increases our chances of success- 
fully defending the West if we are at- 
tacked. 


A further point is the great effect 
that the progress of science may have on 
the time factor in war. There is a strong- 
er requirement now than ever before for 
M-day forces to be ready, in place, and 
fully effective against a surprise attack. 

Reserve forces must be organized with 
relation to the time when they must be 
available for use. This will affect the 
State of readiness in which they are main- 


tained, and, to some extent, their or- 
ganization and equipment. 

It seems to me that the early phases of 
a third world war will shape very rapidly 
the course of such a war. It would be 
wishful thinking to say at this time that 
a decision would be reached in a matter 
of weeks or of a few months. However, 
I suggest to you that a policy of the fullest 
exploitation of nuclear weapons early in 
a war raises serious questions as to the 
military worth in peacetime of contribu- 
tions to the war effort which will have 
a delayed effect. 

Let us have a last look at the war in 
the air, at sea, and on land. 

We must win the war in the air. 

We will not win it unless the air forces 
are allowed to regain their flexibility and 
unity, and unless air command is organ- 
ized accordingly. Jt is vital that this 
matter be tackled at once on the highest 
political level. 

We must maintain in peace the ability 
to launch an immediate offensive in the 
air against anyone who attacks us. 

The West is vulnerable to nuclear at- 
tack. Great offensive power is wasted un- 
less it is married to defensive power and 
can be launched from a secure base. As 
time passes and the offensive capability 
between East and West levels out, the 
advantage will go to that side which has 
the greater defensive strength which can 
protect itself against attack, and can 
survive to strike back. 

There is, at the present time, no sure 
defense against the airplane or ballistic 
rocket. Indeed, so far as we can see to- 
day, trying to get a secure defense against 
air attack is rather like trying to keep 
the tide back on the seashore with a 
picket fence. This situation must not be 
allowed to continue. 

The best scientific brains we possess 
should be gathered in to help in the task, 
working in close co-operation with air 
forces. I say “air forces” because I hold 
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the view that air defense should be or- 
ganized and handled by air forces, and 
that Antiaircraft Commands should be 
handed over to that service. 

If the armies can hold the land flanks, 
they help to keep the threat to manage- 
able proportions. 

Today, the navies must handle the war 
at sea. They must be given the minimum 
means to ensure control of the seas and 
of the approaches to essential ports, and 
no more. It is essential that they should 
not dissipate those means on tasks which 
do not affect the war at sea. 

However, we must not be hidebound by 
past traditions. I give it as my opinion 
that the time will come when the seas will 
be controlled from the air. If this is 
true, the future must be planned and or- 
ganized accordingly. 

Of all the fighting services, the ar- 
mies have the most difficult task in re- 
gard to organization for the future. 

We must make a serious study of the 
shape of future war on land. It is of 
little use to superimpose new weapons on 
World War II organizations, and then to 
try and work out the tactical changes in- 
volved; we must examine the problem 
against a new background. 

We must examine our armies, and their 
equipment, to see what changes are needed 
in an atomic age. A complete reorganiza- 
tion is needed of the reserve armies of 
all the Western nations; the present sys- 
tems for producing reserve armies are 
mostly out of date. 

In the organization of land forces, the 
emphasis must be on strategical and tac- 
tical mobility, and on simplicity of weap- 
ons systems. We need divisions that can 
be moved rapidly by air; this will neces- 
sitate suitable aircraft for the purpose. 

To gain full advantage of the immense 
firepower that nuclear weapons have pro- 
vided, and to avoid destruction by enemy 
nuclear attack, armies must develop a 
more lively and opportunist type of bat- 
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tle leader than exists at present, in both 
junior and senior ranks. Such a leader 
must have the imagination, the daring, 
and the resources to seize fleeting local 
opportunities; he must be trained to act 
independently and immediately within the 
framework of a general plan, rather than 
on precise and detailed orders or only 
after reference to a superior. I should 
add that these qualities in a leader apply 
equally to navies and air forces. 

Land forces must become less dependent 
on roads and more capable of cross-coun- 
try movement. 

The supply system of land armies must 
be streamlined. They must become much 
less dependent on fixed lines of supply 
such as roads and railways, which in- 
volve frequent transfers of load. 

Armies need a simple line of supply 
based on an airlift. Today, when supply 
lines are cut by enemy action, ‘armies 
cease to operate efficiently. 

The system of the future should provide 
air supply to forward maintenance areas 
from base depots many miles to the rear 
and well dispersed. Divisions would draw 
their requirements from the forward main- 
tenance areas with vehicles having a cross- 
country capacity. 

The airlift from base depots to forward 
maintenance areas must be by some type 
of “vertical lift” aircraft, which can take 
off and land vertically, and which fly at 
a fast speed like an ordinary aircraft in 
level flight. The air supply must be cap- 
able of being maintained in all weather, 
and by day and night. Obviously, the dis- 
tance for this forward air supply should 
be kept as short as possible; therefore, 
base depots should be moved forward from 
time to time. 

I see base depots being replenished by 
large freight-carrying aircraft which can 
land and take off from pierced steel plank 
airstrips. 

There is clearly a tremendous future 
for “vertical lift” aircraft and it must 
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be exploited for the benefit of land forces. 
Whether this supply organization 
should be owned and operated by armies 
or by air forces is a matter for immediate 
examination on the highest interservice 
level. Finance will affect the solution. 
No nation could afford to give to one 
service the amount of airlift that serv- 
ice would need at any particular peak 
moment in war. In the Berlin Airlift, and 
in Korea, it was necessary to draw on 
the air transport resources of all the 
services. | 
If the airlift organization is./to be an 
organic part of an army, it will cost 
more than if it were under the air forces; 
and the army will never have enough. 
In wartime, great flexibility will be 
needed, and the ability to effect rapidly 
a large concentration of airlift within a 
theater of war will be necessary. Great 
skill will be needed if the airlift is to 
be maintained in all weather. Air cover 
and protection will be necessary. An air- 
lift organization must be dovetailed into 
air operations; you cannot separate an 
air transport system from air operations. 
A political decision will probably be 
necessary as to who will man, own, and 
operate the airlift for land forces. That 
decision should be given soon, and before 
an interservice argument develops which 
could lead to -ill-feeling. It is my opinion 
that this vast air organization for the 
land armies will be best handled by the 
air forces, for the reasons I have outlined. 
Such a supply organization would do 
away with the vast array of units and 
headquarters which constitute the enor- 
mous “tail” of a modern army today. It 
would be the first step in restoring to 
armies the “freedom of the countryside,” 
and the tactical mobility that have so 
largely disappeared. By simplifying the 
tail, we shall get more bite in the teeth. 
The armies of today have, to a large ex- 
tent, lost their mobility; they are becom- 
ing roadbound and are weighed down by 


a gigantic administrative setup in and 
around them. Staffs are far too big; the 
amount of paper that is required to pro- 
duce even quite small action is terrific. 
We seem to have lost the art of command, 
other than by paper. No ordinary man 
can read half the paper that is in circula- 
tion; I doubt if the other half is worth 
reading. 

All this must be tackled ruthlessly. 

It is clear to me that the next world 
war on land will be very different from 
the last one; we shall have to fight it 
in a different way. In particular, we 
must ensure that our scientific and en- 
gineering development is applied in the 
right way. We must not use it to develop 
existing weapons to be more efficient for 
use in conditions which have passed and 
will not recur. 


Gist of the Matter 


Among the Western nations our policy 
must be: strength through unity; peace 
through strength. 

However, we must understand that the 
danger of war is always with us because 
the fundamental aims of the two sides, 
East and West, are in direct conflict. If 
war is joined, and it becomes general, then 
nuclear bombardment would become gen- 
eral between the contestants. 

A study of war reveals a thread of re- 
lentless change. 

In fact, change is inevitable from time 
to time, and it looms ahead of us today. 
However, progress is not inevitable. 

Progress depends on sound decisions, 
and then on action. Those decisions must 
be made now, and the action ordered. 

We stand today at the crossroads, not 
knowing which turning to take. 

Absolute defense against air attack will 
be impossible in the future. A deterrent, 
the means with which to hit back in- 
stantly and to give more than you re- 
ceive, is the surest way to make an ag- 
gressor think twice before he attacks. The 
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West must build up such a deterrent, ca- 
pable of being delivered immediately 
through the air. 

It is then vitally necessary to guard 
against a surprise attack, and against 
treachery, and to be able to hold such an 
attack long enough to enable nations to 
spring to arms behind the shield and mo- 
bilize their collective strength. 

The Western nations must also retain 
the ability to absorb atomic and thermo- 
nuclear attack, and must ensure that 
their means of instant retaliation are not 
compromised by surprise or treachery. 

Now, as never before, real preparedness 
is vital. 

The nation that can organize itself 
properly in peace in regard to its man- 
power, its production, its armed forces, 
and its Civil Defense, and can turn over 
easily and quickly from a peace to a war 
footing, taking the emergency in its stride 
and riding the storm easily—that nation 


will gain the initial advantage, and will 
win. 
In spite of everything I have said, I 


would issue a most definite warning 
against rushing into major changes until 
we are certain that they are sound. 

What is needed today in every nation is 
a roll of drums and a clarion call. That 
call must be one to discard out-of-date 
doctrines and methods, and to organize 
our affairs to take full advantage of the 
progress of science. 

In particular, I would draw the atten- 
tion of all National Chiefs of Staff to 
a verse in the New Testament, First Epis- 
tle of the Corinthians 14:8 which reads 
as follows: “If the trumpet give an un- 
certain sound, who shall prepare himself 
to the battle?” 

We need a clear and “certain” sound, 
on an interservice key. 

On the subject of interservice relations 
and co-operation in the international 
sphere, I would say this: there is room 
for much improvement. Before the last 
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war, the activities of the fighting services 
were largely unco-ordinated—in the 
United Kingdom at any rate. During the 
war, interservice co-operation reached a 
high standard. Since the war, it has de- 
teriorated. In some nations it is good; in 
other nations it is bad. 

We talk about the need for interna- 
tional unity and co-operation; we can 
hardly expect it if we ourselves do not 
give a lead with good interservice co- 
operation. 

Political, financial, and economic con- 
siderations will make it impossible for 
armed forces to have all they want, or do 
all they would like. It will become more 
important than ever to concentrate on es- 
sentials and to have our prioritiés right. 

In the scientific age into which we are 
moving, which is also an age of ever-in- 
creasing costs, governments must ensure 
that their armed forces and_ security 
measures are built up within a framework 
of economic realities and against a back- 
ground of sound interservice responsibili- 
ties. 

Balance of Forces 

If what I say has validity, then the 
future will call for: 

1. Bigger air forces. 

2. Smaller and more immediately ready 
Regular armies with great strategical and 
tactical mobility. Better organized and 
more efficient Reserve armies. 

3. Smaller navies. 

4, The organization of the three fight- 
ing services based on more atomic and 
thermonuclear power, and less manpower. 

5. A Civil Defense organization which 
exists in peace to the degree necessary 
to ensure it can operate in top gear in 
an emergency. It must be understood in 
this respect that while great destruction 
may be caused at the point of burst of a 
nuclear weapon, tremendous saving of life 
and property will be possible on the 
fringes. 

The over-all aim should be to get fi- 
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nancial expenditure on defense geared to 
a level which will carry a reasonable de- 
fense budget over a prolonged period of 
years, thus giving continuity and stabil- 
ity of planning. 


Conclusion 


I do not imagine for one moment that 
everyone will agree with everything I 
have said. My objects will have been 
achieved if, during the course of this ar- 
ticle, I have been able to make some con- 
tribution to constructive thought on a 
problem which affects the security of the 
Western World. 

I would like to put a few points to you 
in conclusion. 

First.—In the Navy, the Army, and the 
Air Force we have a team. By themselves 
the individual members can achieve little. 
The team can achieve victory. The prog- 
ress of science is likely to change the 
former responsibilities of the three mem- 
bers in certain directions. Parts of the 
load are shifting from the shoulders of 
one service to the shoulders of another. 
In particular, the air is coming to the 
front as the dominant factor in war, and 
the decisive arm. This is going to intro- 
duce difficult problems, and in solving 
them do not let us bother unduly about 
the color of our uniform: khaki, dark blue, 
or light blue. 

I suggest to you that there are two 
factors about airpower which affect the 
issue. 

1. How best to use the mighty weapon 
of airpower so as to win the war quickly. 
This will call for a high degree of cen- 
tralization. 

2. How to ensure that the air will play 
its full part in the team. This calls for 
decentralization. 

These two factors may seem to conflict, 
I, myself, do not believe that they are 
conflicting and I am certain that the an- 
swer can be found. Indeed, it must be 
fouid. The important point is to reach 


the right answer without ill-feeling and 
interservice quarrels. 

Second.—_I have forecast greatly in- 
creased responsibilities for air forces. 

Today, it is doubtful if the air forces 
could cope with those added responsibili- 
ties. 

If what I have said is true, then the 
air forces must be made ready over the 
years to handle the tasks that will fall 
to them. 

Third.—Today, we spend enormous sums 
in scientific research and development. 
However, new weapons and_ technical 
equipment will avail us little unless we 
have first-class officers and specialists to 
operate and maintain them. 

All the fighting services are below 
strength in Regular personnel and tech- 
nicians, more because of the “conditions” 
of service than because of inadequate pay. 

Would it be a good thing to get a better 
balance between the two requirements of 
scientific development and skilled person- 
nel, since both are essential? 

In other words, should we spend a little 
less on scientific development and more 
on improving the conditions of life in 
the fighting services? 

Fourth.The mobilization systems of 
today need drastic overhaul. Most of them 
look archaic against the background of 
nuclear warfare, being far too leisurely. 

The mobilization system of an atomic 
age must be such that on a national radio 
warning it is effective in a matter of 
hours rather than days; it must be based 
on a decentralized method of callup and 
dispersed equipment depots; and it must 
be founded on a body of reservists all of 
whom know in peacetime exactly what to 
do on mobilization, and are able to do it 
quickly. 

Fifth.—Civil Defense must be moved up’ 
to take its place in the national war ma- 
chine. In my view, the team of three— 
Navy, Army, and Air—has become four, 
Civil Defense being the fourth member. 









































SPIES FOR THE BLUE AND GRAY. By 
Harnett T. Kane. 311 Pages. Hanover 
House, Garden City, New York. $3.50. 

By Lt Co. THOMAS O. BLAKENEY, Armor 


Never in the history of war will one 
find spies more active and ubiquitous than 
in our own Civil War. Harnett Kane 
has compiled the activities of the most 
important of these spies in a very de- 
lightful book. 

The spies worked for the North, or the 
South, and some were double agents. The 
women were more effective—and interest- 
ing—than the men. They were more dar- 


ing and, protected by the chivalry of the 
time, accomplished more despite feminine 
unfamiliarity with things military. Rose 
Greenhow exchanged her favors for impor- 


tant Yankee information and, despite 
Pinkerton and his agents, transmitted this 
information to the South. Tim Webster 
was the double agent who hanged twice 
before dying on the gallows. The first time 
the knot loosened and he hit the ground 
with a thump. There was Mrs. Baker 
who watched the Confederacy test its first 
submarine and then delivered sketches 
and data to Washington sewed in the crown 
of her bonnet. These are only a few of 
the many who “bought, cajoled, stole, and 
seduced for their cause.” 

Military readers will find this book in- 
teresting. Students of the Civil War will 
find that it fills a long missing loophole 
in the histories of this bloody conflict— 
for it answers the question of why both 
sides knew more about their opponents 
‘than one could expect during war. 


THE RENO COURT OF INQUIRY. By 
Colonel William A. Graham, USA, Retired. 
305 Pages. The Stackpole Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. $5.00. 


By Cot DANIEL C: PoLLock, USMC 


On the morning of 25 June 1876, the 
7th Cavalry, with General Custer in com- 
mand of the regiment, was operating 
against hostile Indians in the Montana 
Territory near the Little Big Horn River. 
General Custer divided his command of 
12 troops into 4 battalions. He kept two 
battalions under his direct command with 
the exception of one company in charge 
of the pack train. Major M. A. Reno was 
given command of one of the other two 
battalions. Brevet Colonel F. W. Ben- 
teen was given the other. 

What happened after the command was 
split was destined to profoundly shock 
the American public. General Custer and 
every officer and man of the five com- 
panies that he had kept under his per- 


sonal direction were exterminated by the 


“hostiles” led by Sitting Bull. 

Colonel Graham spares the reader rep- 
etitious and unimportant details. The 
substance of the evidence has been con- 
densed and restated in narrative form. 
The author’s object is to present a pic- 
ture of this historic battle as seen by 
those who had firsthand information, ex- 
clusive of the Indians. 

The military reader will benefit from 
the book in many ways since it touches 
on problems of leadership, tactics, and 
politics, as well as on legal aspects of 
such a military investigation. 
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THE ORIGIN OF RUSSIA. By Henryk 
Paszkiewicz. 556 Pages. The Philosophical 
Library, Inc., New York. $10.00. 

By Lr Cou Francis R. SULLIVAN, CE 

This book is an exhaustive study of the 
ethnic, geographic, linguistic, topographic, 
and religious significance of the term 
“Rus”—the root of the word Russia. Pro- 
fessor Paszkiewicz examines many sources 
—particularly the chronicles of Nestor— 
to demonstrate the non-Slavonic origin 
of the term. In fact, the author convinc- 
ingly shows the Norse origins of Russia 
dating from the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries. 

Unfortunately, Dr. Paszkiewicz’ study 
is overlong and far from the most readable 
text. The extensive references to source 
materials, while lending to the scholar’s 
use of the work, comprise over half the 
pages of the book. 

Some readers may find a measure of 
satisfaction in this demonstration of 
Russian origin being Scandinavian rather 
than Slavonic. Few, however, will be able 
to follow this belabored reading to its 
bitter end. 


UNDERSTANDING THE AMERICAN 

PAST. By Edward N. Saveth. 613 Pages. 

Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $6.00. 
By MAJ JEAN K. Jones, USAF 


This book is as much an anthology of 
American historical writing as an Ameri- 
can history, but even so covers the most 
momentous of the issues and movements 
in our country’s past. 

Mr. Saveth draws upon 32 of America’s 
best historians to trace the meanings 
seen by each author in the events in the 
development of the United States from the 
time of the Pilgrims to the present day. 
This emphasis on meaning and under- 
standing, rather than on names and dates, 
should be especially valuable to the Amer- 
ican in this trying time in our history, 
when he needs to understand his heritage 
and himself. 


THE UNITED STATES AND ARGEN- 
TINA. By Arthur P. Whitaker. 272 Pages. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. $4.75. 

By Mas Jack D. STEVENS, USAF 

Since World War I, United States diplo- 
matic relations with Argentina have fol- 
lowed a stormy course; and until recent 
years, relations with the Perén regime 
have been particularly turbulent. In this 
book, the author gives a most enlighten- 
ing account of the underlying causes of 
this animosity as well as an authorita- 
tive analysis of the present attitudes and 
relations between these nations. Looking 
into the future, Mr. Whitaker sees noth- 
ing threatening the continuance of the 
Peron regime in the years just ahead. 

The United States and Argentina will 
be interesting and valuable reading to 
most officers, and is a must for those in- 
terested in Pan-American relations. 


THE MIDDLE EAST IN THE WAR. By 
George Kirk. 511 Pages. Oxford University 
Press, New York. $10.00. 

By Lt Cot JOHN M. KINZzER, Arty 


The events described in this book are 
primarily political and economic, with ref- 
erence to military campaigns only when 
they provide the context of political 
developments. The student of military op- 
erations should look elsewhere if con- 
cerned principally with military factors. 
However, the factors which make the geo- 
political pot boil are clearly and thor- 
oughly presented. 


LINCOLN IN CARICATURE. Descriptive 
commentary by Rockwell Wilson. Intro- 
duction by Gerald McMurtry. 327 Pages. 
Horizon Press, New York. $6.50. 


LEYTE: THE RETURN TO THE PHILIP- 
PINES. United States Army in World War 
II. By M. Hamlin Cannon. 420 Pages. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
$6.75. 
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THE EDDIE CHAPMAN STORY. By 
Frank Owen. 242 Pages. Julian Messner, 
Inc., New York. $3.50. 

By Lt Cou WILLIs B. ScupDER, Arty 

When the German armies had completed 
their sweep across France and the Low 
Countries in 1940, they sent a small force 
to occupy the Isle of Jersey. There, in 
the local jail, they found Eddie Chapman, 
a British safecracker. 

This book relates the adventures of 
Chapman and traces his exploits as an in- 
telligence agent—first for the Germans, 
then for the British. 

Chapman’s description of France and 
Norway in the days of German Occupa- 
tion prove to be an interesting comparison 
of life in those two countries during World 
War II. Of special interest to the mili- 
tary reader will be those portions deal- 
ing with the methods whereby German in- 
telligence agents were trained. 


BEYOND THE CROSS TIMBERS. By W. 
Eugene Hollon. 270 Pages. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. $4.00. 

By Lt Cot HENRY S. PARKER, MC 

This interesting book, while subtitled 
The Travels of Randolph B. Marcy, 1812- 
1887, is more than an account of travel. 
It is the biography of a man who entered 
West Point in 1828 and retired, in the 
grade of Brigadier General, 53 years later. 
In the interim, he had engaged in five 
major exploring expeditions in the south- 
west and Rocky Mountain areas, drawn 
the first accurate maps of these regions, 
and become a recognized authority and 
writer on the West. He had served during 
the Civil War as McClellan’s chief of 
staff, but gained more fame as leader of 
the relief expedition from Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming, to Fort Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, during the Mormon uprisings. 

The work, based for the most part on 
correspondence and Adjutant General’s 
records, is smoothly integrated and very 
well documented. 
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ADMIRAL KIMMEL’S STORY. By Hus- 
band E. Kimmel. 206 Pages. Henry Reg- 
nery Co., Chicago. $3.75. 


By Capt WILLIAM P. Woops, USN 


This book is an exhumation and autopsy 
of the “greatest American tragedy,” the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor. The 
author was Commander in Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet before and during the Jap- 
anese attack. He feels that he has been 
subjected to trials by the Roberts’ Com- 
mission, a Naval Court of Inquiry, Navy 
investigations, and finally a Joint Con- 
gressional Investigation without the ben- 
efit of examining witnesses or introducing 
all evidence in his own behalf. In some 
instances his testimony was not accurately 
recorded and serious omissions were evi- 
dent in the records. Proof is offered that 
important evidence was even withheld in 
these investigations. 

The framework of this book is the 
claim that vital information was withheld 
from Admiral Kimmel and General Short 
by the administration in Washington in 
the days leading up to 7 December 1941, 
and this action led both commanders to 
give faulty interpretations to the intelli- 
gence in their possession. The author be- 
lieves the administration in Washington 
deliberately did this and used the Pa- 
cific Fleet as bait for a Japanese attack 
so that Japan could strike the first blow, 
thereby being labeled the aggressor. This 
would cement American patriotism and 
American will to enter the war. 

The book is well worth reading by all 
military men. Before starting, however, 
the reader should review the 25 prin- 
ciples derived from the Report of Joint 
Committee of Congress on the Investiga- 
tion of the Pearl Harbor Attack in order 
to keep a proper perspective. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT. By John H. Ferguson and Dean E. 
McHenry. 902 Pages. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., New York. $5.50. 
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